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OUR LAST AND NEXT BOOKS. 





Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner. 


By Epwarp L. Pierce. Vols. III]. and IV. With two portraits. 8vo, cloth, $6.00; half 


calf, $10.00. 

Mr. Pierce, as is well known, was designated in Mr. Sumner’s will as one of his literary executors, but he desired having 
Motley or Curtis or Dana prepare the biography. They turned the request, however, back to Mr. Pierce, and so in 1871 he 
began that work which he has now completed. As Mr. Pierce is an extremely conscientious writer and an ardent admirer 
of Mr. Sumner, he spared no pains in preparing the book, and read nearly all the 40,000 letters which Mr. Sumner left in his 
library, the sum total of nearly all that statesman’s correspondence. 

Complete set in 4 vols., in box, Cloth, $12.00. 





A Great Man of the Provinces in Paris.| Lost Illusions: The Two Poets and 


By Honore pe BAtzac, Being the second part of ‘‘ Lost Eve and David. 

By Honore pe BAuzac. Being the twenty-third volume of 
Miss Wormeley’s translation of Balzac’s novels. 12mo, 

1zmo, Half Russia. $1.50. half Russia, $1.50. ‘ 


Illusions.” Translated by Katherine: Prescott Wormeley. 





The Ferrier Novels. 


Marriage. The Inheritance. Destiny. 


By SusAN EpmonsTone Ferrier, With photogravures from designs by F. T. Merrill. Half Russia. Uniform with our 
‘‘ Jane Austen.” Each novel, in two volumes, $2.50. Complete setsin 6 vols., in box, $7.50. 





Joys Beyond the Threshold. Patriotism and Science. 
A Sequel to ‘‘ The To-morrow of Death.” By Louis Ficurer. | Some Studies in Historic Psychology. By WiLL1AM MorToNn 
ranslated by Abby L. Alger. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. FULLERTON, 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 





Convent Life of George Sand. Some Passages in the Practice of Dr. 








(Prom L' Histoire de Ma Vie.) ~ ca 
Translated by Maria Ellery MacKaye. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. Martha rborough. 
“Written with that vivid and picturesque charm peculiar to all her By HELEN CAMPBELL, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
writings.” —N. Y. Times. “I can hardly imagine a more helpful book,” —Z, C. Moulton, 
The Man With Seven Hearts In the Bundle of Time. 
And Other Stories. By AnTHUR BURRELL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00.| “ bi = er _ with Interludes. By Arto BATEs. 16mo, 
The book bears the stamp of solid, shrewd intellect. “ Full of charm from first to last.” — Budget. 





A. Bronson Alcott. 


His Life and Philosophy. By F. B, SANBorn and Wittiam T. Harris. With a portrait from a crayon made by Mrs. Richard 
Hildreth, and one from a panausags by Boyd, of Des Moines, Iowa, taken in January, 1881, and an engraving of 
the Orchard House and School of Philosophy. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 





The Lover’s Year-Book of Poetry. 


~ Married Life, Child Life. A collection of Love-Poems for every day in the year. By Horace Parker Cuanpier, Vol. I., 


January toJune. 16mo, cloth, $1.25; white and gold, $1.50. ; 










At all Bookstores. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 


Younes 23 | Tumremern Yuan NEW YORK, APRIL 22, 1893. Tus Carne Co, | S™oLs Corie, Tas Costs 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S Taacuens’ Aczncv. 
Oldest and and best known in U. 5, 


1855. 
3 Easr r47Tm Sraeet, N. V 








CONNECTICUT. 





Hartford, (in the suburbs), Connecticut. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. Terms, 
Lary . age advantage for ye My oe 
and health. Number limited. Circulars wit 
particulars. “Miss Sara J. Smirn, Principal. 





Lyme, c HALL 8¢ 
LACK HALL SCHOOL, 
atory schoo tong aes highest gm Boma og 
parents and f of a Yale Yale Factly. 
Cuas. G. G. BARTLETT, A. 


Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY, YOUNGLADIES. 
Location accessi! thful. Col- 


" attractive, healt 
a. 


Rev. J. B. $. MacLEAN, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, 
S ‘e« MARGARET’S DIOCESAN oo 








Ravens, term. Highteenth fr opens 
The Rev, Francis a M.A. ee 


Rector. as OT Mary R. Hiicarp, 








MARYLAND. 





Mezie Baltimore, a1 ernon Place. 
ISSES BOND'S bay" AND HOME 
ScHooL. FoR Ha ppe leventh = Complete 

course, Special advantages in 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
J ist BALTIMORE aRRECAL. COLLEGE 


Winter course tober rst. 1893. 
Seri for cata onve, and Davip Grrzetr, 











MASSACHUSETTS, 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
RS por Ens SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG 


LADIE: Beceem September. 
Pleasant and healthful location. <p 
maratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 
JeHORI: fo tor Bore W eaivats BOE 
SCH Boys est —Prepares f 

] ‘se#oo * Send for Catalogue. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


gy ogy Pell COLLEGE. Cuanp.ier Scien- 
tific Course. General education. S ity, 


ent, 
Professor E. R. Rucciss. 








NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
CHEROE F FOR hed ig WOMEN anp GIRLS. 
( Address for Ca 


q =—s M.L.A., President. 


SOE JERSEY INSTITUTE. 
T 
J Both sexes, Prepares an py es 
Teaching or Business. French, German, Art, 
Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium, 
H., K. Trask, Principal. 





Mrs. Gearaens 








Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
iat iol GABLES. Mrs. Westcott’s Benet 
School for Young Ladies. Climate mi 
ey. Native French and German T 
Gymnasium Certificate admits to Smith College. 








Crambury, New Jersey. 
P IVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 


IN-MIND. 
Rev. C, F. Garrison, Prin. 





New Jersey. 
ety vd SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS. Re- 


socal. up edmited to Vana, Wels 
assar, 
tovead =! Carotiwe M, Gzrarsu, A.B. 





New Jen 





ene < D. a 
Se EMIC DE- 
ee per ce, Law 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
yt ana EeeouTs & SCHOOL. | 
the thorough and attractive 


or Bore: 3 Shans w MOREY, Principal. 


Morristown, New Jersey. 
T. ye og yoR 4 aoe 
MER SEssIONn ast. Terms, to $75. 
Scuoo. Year Bent. 26th. Terms, ¢es0. 

Address, Sister Superior. 








| 


EDUCATIONAL. 


109 ber sath Street, New York. 
RKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R. W. 
Society for Ethical Culture. Ped he 





————=, 


E 


number of pupils will be ; tuition 

fee fo and $100. yor tm of iarecton Ait 
nglish Manual Training, Freehand 
Drawing and ep pee Lge German, inging 
and all classes, ll graded cone 





tadtading Kinder; In the Normal Trai 
Department for copa ane 
rela : in Pee oes =a nine 








NEW. YORK. 
~~ 





Albany, New York. 


T, AGNES SCHOOL Zoe GIRLS. Under the 
direction of Bishop Doane. Choice of Four 
Courses of Study for graduation. Special 
studies wey be taken, or the Harvard Course for 
Women. For Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, 
Principal. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York, 


ELLS COLLEGE, ge WoMsn. 
tiful and healthful. New Building with ‘pod 
Session begins Sept. #1, 1892. Send 


B.S. Faisses, D.D.. President 


Art, Soeeee and a Singing, in in sale Lice cs to ‘ie 


Kindergarten methods proper 
course covers two enn. : oi ‘Sen a fs 


Applications received at th ~ E 
vi at 
Street, New York Cy, 5 Wet uh 


M. P. E. Groszmann, Supt, 

Pine Plains, New York. 
EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, 

— N. Heal ealthful, homelike, pi 


moderate icule 
etteae tals; tee M.. ~ Peincioal 
OHIO. 


Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND 
M eenoee, vor Younc Lapizs, CLASSICS 


Li M 
Cultere wall tei, Art, Ove 

















tory, Physical and 
Sept. a9, 1892. 





Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
OME BOARDING SMO. FOR GIRLS 
Healthy ¢ and thorough. 


* Add 
~~ sth ge "Sas HARRISON. 





Newburgh, New York. 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-seventh year will begin 
September 23d, 180s. 


oF 





New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 


lor es for men and 
women. NewSchool house, W: 
nasium. Military drill under U. S. Arm: cer, 
L. C. Mycatr, Head Master. 


New York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN AND 
M ELEMENTARY CLASS. Froebel System 
—Ninth Year Re-opens Oct. 3d. Training 

Class for Kindergartners. 








New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets, 
HE MSSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR jGIRLS, 
Riversipe Drive. 


New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls. 


New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 

RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
anp TscunicaL Dasicn m4 Women. Practi- 
cal instruction in design for Carpets, Wall- 

paper, Silks, and all Art Industries, Also most com- 

ops 7 4 of neg ig a mag ae tally —_ = all 

or terms ‘urt. iculars, ad 
the p24 on Pha Mrs. FLorance Busdweves gag 











New York City, 43 West Forty-seventh Stree. 


— 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
Looe COLLEGS FOR BOuas. Fifty 
Harrisbur; 


le Le mo ad ug ia 
ing beak at ifc and Specs, 
landsome Park, 





Courses. Music and Art. 
Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 


Rev. J. Epcar, Pu.D., Pres, 


6“ oa Poameinen ase + SCHOO 
Osa College of late Cla Pread 
} re oy ew York. For catalogue adres 
Principal of “ Woodfield,” Logan, Phila.. Pa. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Homes Scuoo. ror Twenty G U; 
wi Mme. Henrietta ‘Clere per 


Hil 





for You 
x Young Ladi 











Marion L. French warran: 
two years, hee yrbdnt ? 
Cusgrc. 

VERMONT. 





Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. Board- 











Canam CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Prepara- 
A poet geen Individual in- 
tion. Nati son 


ie cies toned een. 
in ern 

nasium. Resident students. Man BS Winton, A.B., 
and Los A. Banos. (Formerly of s25 Park Avenue.) 








New York City, 32 and 34 East s7th Street. 
M*® cf mye 5 Meg deed ZRoupeows 
Thursday, Oct. sth. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
AVAGE PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 
STITUTE L’T’D. classes for 
Children, Boys and Men under 

Medical instruction a 


Send for Dr. Watson L. Savacez. 


6 West oe Street, New York City. 
agg epanpine AND DAY 


ye ey 


pony ay Rap nmy = Ap oy 


mover That Scrat 
teacher “and recommends more, Ours Uo Eeeeark 


Cc, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





constant 
a specialty. 

















Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal, 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. $. Re 





erences : Pres. t, New Ea bo 
A. Walker, Dees Rev. E Hale, Booms! 
je a Gs tik Yen te anaes Ave., 
Y., during July 
Mt, Carroll. Ill. 


T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND COM 
aes 9 niyo OF MUSIC, “ Oreads” free. 








Washington, District of Columbia. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of 
Grade Certificate 





FRENCH 2233 


reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 

eee and CONTES CHOISIS SERIES, 25 
Each a mast and by a well-known 

Dacmen 


WILLIAM. R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Av. (48th St.), me 








CE» ~O* — Se 
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Crarces Scrisner’s Sons’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Wagner and His Works. 


The Story of his Life, with Critical Com- 
ments By Henry T. Finck, With Por- 
traits. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 

Mr. Finck’s familiarity with the vast volume of 

Wi literature, his ardent and uncompromisi: 

for Wagner's genius, and his aggressive, 

tacy style, give to his book both a lasting value and a 

t flavor which every music lover will appreciate. 
ie book is both a full review of Wagner’s life, and 
asummary and critical analysis of the musical and 

contents of his wri'ings, rich in anecdote and 
apposite quotation. 


Homes in City and Country. 


By Russe. Sturcis, JouHn W. Root, Bruce 
Prick, DonaLD G. MiTcHELL, SAMUEL 
Parsons, Jk., and W, A. Linn. With roo 
illustrations. 8vo, $2,00 
This book relates to home-winning and to the char- 

acteristic ceeanes A =, nae one —- 

houses, wi ‘gestions acknow au > 
as to the aon desirable features each class. 

ive house building is fully explained. The 
represent American architecture from 

Colonial times to the present. 


Art Out of Doors. 


Hints on Good Taste in Gardening. By 
Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, I2mo, 


$1.50. 
ening as an art, in its ical ap- 
sation te the besot! fying ef country- ave is the 
subject of this book, Mrs, Van Rensselaer discusses 
the treatment of the grounds, roads, and paths, 
pom Lopgeely beds, trees and shrubs, etc., with a 
taste and a very genuine love of nature. 


How to Know the Wild Flowers. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits 
of our Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. 
Wiiiiam Starr DANA. Second edition. 
With over 100 illustrations by MARION 
SATTERLEE. Square 12mo, $1.50 met. 
“With this veges and intelligible guide the least 

er of floral beauty may ones with ease 
and pleasure a store of information of lasting benefit. 

Over 400 flowers are described. The book is got up 

in excellent style, and the illustrations are real works 

of art." — Boston Beacon. 


Social Strugglers. 
By Prof. H. H. BovEsen. 12mo, $1.25, 


Prof. Boyesen’s story is an account of the struggles 

of a Western family transplanted to New York to 

social distinction. The is both entertain- 

as es peoure of life, involving a delightful love 

pt ae valuable as a study of contemporary social 
es, 


Stories of a Western Town. 
By Octave THANET. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. 12mo, $1.25. 


"It is a genuine pleasure to have the opportuni 
of calling attention to a volume of tales so 4 


Pholesome, and so fresh as these. The book should 
a general favorite.” — Boston Courier. 
Island Nights’ Entertainments. 


The Beach of Felesa, The Bottle Imp, and 
Isle of Voices. By Ropert Louis STEVEN- 
SON, Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

esate matt Meonouarteats 206 bo wt an 

Most delightful.” —Boston Traveller. " 


Life of Michel Angelo. 
By Jouw Appincron Symonps. With 50 
Bs tions. New and cheaper edition. 
a: vols., 8vo, $7.50. 
? 2 . : a’; f Renaissance his 
te is . see sll seashivaah 
ator isundoubted, Fils Life’ is an admirable 
i work.”’~-7he Nation. 
























by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 
tlés Scribner’s Sons, 
Broadway, - New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Abraham Lincoln. 

In the Series of American Statesmen. By 
Joun T. Morsz, Jr. With a portrait and 
map. 2vols. 16mo, $2.50. The same, in 
Library style, bound in smooth red cloth, 
$2.50. An excellent work devoted chiefly 
to the political portion of Lincoln's career, 
the various important questions that en- 
gaged his attention before and during the 
war; and illustrating his marvelous 
wisdom, good sense, sagacity, freedom 
from passion, comprehensive patriotism, 
all dominated by a lofty moral purpose. 


The Divinity of Jesus Christ. 

By the Editors of the Andover Review. A 
series of noteworthy papers contributed 
to that Review, and forming a sym- 
metrical and very interesting treatment 
of the great topic they discuss, 16mo, 
$1.00. 

Greek Poets in English Verse. 
Edited by Wm. H. App.eton, Professor in 
Swarthmore College, 12mo, $1.50. An 
admirable collection of the best Greek 
— from Homer, Hesiod, Aschylus, 

ophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, Aristo- 
bape Anacreon, Sappho, and others. 

hese are presented in the best transla- 
tions, and prefaced with an Essay by the 
Editor. 

Horatian Echoes. 

By Joun O, Sarcent. With a Biograph- 
ical Sketch of Mr. Sargent, and an In- 
troduction by Dr. HoLmEs. 12mo, $1.50. 
Excellent translations of eighty-seven of 
the Odes of Horace, preserving his 
shrewdness, culture, blitheness of spirit, 
and modernness, as well as the more 
distinctively poetical qualities of his 
genius. 

Poole’s Index to Periodical Litera- 

ture. 
Vol, III. Second Supplement (January, 
1887-January, 1892). Royal 8vo, cloth. 
$8.00; sheep, $10.00; half morocco, gilt 
top, $12.00. 

Dr. Latimer. 

A Story of Casco Bay, told with charac- 
teristic vivacity and freshness. By CLARA 
Louise BuRNHAM, author of ‘* Miss Bagg’s 
Secretary,” ‘‘ Next Door,” etc. $1.25. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 














Boston, U.S. A, 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE,  Prornserons. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Broapway AnD 11TH St., Or. Grace Cuurcn, N. ¥ 

Enlarged by a new and handsome addition with al, 
the latest improvements. Refitted and redecorated. 
In connection with the Hotel is 


Taylor’s Restaurant and Cafe 
dee eties ot Ee 








WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


HEROES OF THE 


NATIONS SERIES. 





A series of biographical studies of the 

lives and work of certain representative 

historical characters, about whom have 
gathered great national traditions, 

Cloth extra....... Saab kG. mnice Rl eee cece den $x 50 

Half morocco, uncut edges, gilt top ...... .s++++ I 75. 

Eight volumes now ready; each volume 

is fully illustrated, with maps and plans. 

VIII,~Napoleon, Warrior and Ruler 

and the Military Supremacy of 

Revolutionary France, By W. O’Con- 

NOR Morris. 

VIIl.—John Wyclif, Last of the School- 
men and First of the English Re- 
formers, By Lewis SERGEANT. 

“ Unusually closel ked with scholarly informa- 
tion Its analysis o yclif's character, its portra’ 

of his age and its estimate of his influence and of 

outcome of his labors are so acute, comprehensive, 

and candid as to give the work a high place in its 
class.”—Boston Congregationalist. 

VI.— Julius Cesar, and the Organization 
of the Roman Empire. By W. WaRDE. 
Fow ter, M.A, 

were account of a critical period in the 
world’s Liolecy which yy cmns re and trust- 
worthy.’'—London Academy. 

V.—Sir Philip Sidney Type of English 
Chivalry. By H. R. Fox-Bourng, 


“Of the men ted fasci- 
nating series of ‘Heroes of the Na’ ‘no one is 
more worthy of a in the honorab oneny 
than Phili most heroic heart of an 
age "—Literary World, Boston, 

IV,—Theodoric the 


Goth, the Barbarian. 
Champion of Civilization. By Tuom 
Hopekin, D.C.L, : 


“A hight important and valuable contribution to- 
historical literature, more such ta 
literature as concerns this obscure period in Kurope.’” 
— Chicago Standard, 


III.—Pericles, and the Golden Age of’ 
Athens. By Evetyn Aszort, M.A, 

“A book of the utmost importance to oun 

readers who would have a Jost compreh: of: 

what Athens really was and of a lity which, 


well deserves to be classed with the world’s heroes.’” 
— The Beacon, Boston. 


I11.—Gustavus Adolphus, and the Strug- 
e of Protestantism for Existence. 
y C. R. L. Firercner, M.A. 


‘*We know of no book which so clearly and satis- 
factorily covers this confused but deeply significant 
period of European history, and we know of no more. 

telligible account of one of its mas- 
ter spirits.”"—Christian Union. 


I.—Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of 
England, By W. CLARK RussELt, 


* |. . The spirit and tone of the book are alike 
good. Mr. Russell writes with admirable good sense, 
iscretion, and taste.”"—-London World, c 


%,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pro~ 
spectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and 
tory of the Nations Series sent on application. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


NEW YORK: LONDON : 
27 and 29 W. 234 St. 24 Bedford St., Strand.. 


THE PLUTOCRAT, 


A Drama in Five Acts, By Orro F. 
ScHUPPHAUS. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper 
covers, 25 cents. 


A drama in blank verse on the subject 
of the struggle between the rich and poor 
apd capital and labor. 

“He has attacked a momentous and timely theme- 
with a conscientious purpose that is not obscured by: 
the dramatic course of the story. Such a theme com-. 
mands a large audience and exacts a judicial treat. 
ment. Such treatment Mr. Schupphaus bas givem 
it.”"—Brooklyn Times, 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 








3 Eagt 14th Street, New York. 


. 
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Cassell Publishing Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
WITNESS TO THE DEED. 


A Novel. By Grorce MANVILLE FENN, 
author of ‘* Nurse Elisia,” ** Commodore 
Junk,” etc., etc, 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 
“ Mr, Fenn is a strong, virile, captivating writer.” 

— Cleveland Leader, 


“When Mr. Fenn turns his pen to fiction for 
poses people, he makes a success of it.”"—Review of 
eviews. 


THE FATE OF FENELLA. 


By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P., A. CoNAN 
Doyle, ARTHUR A’ Beckett, CLEMENT 
Scott, G, MANVILLE FENN, F. ANSTEY 
and other well-known authors, With 28 
full-page illustrations. 1 vol, 12mo, 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series, paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1.00. Holiday Edition, extra cloth, 
unique, $1.50. 

* Will be widely read.” —Review of Reviews. 
* Well done.’"—New York Recorder, 


“Of constant interest and decided strength.” — 
Boston Times. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of ‘‘ The Woo- 
ing O't,” “‘Which Shall it Be?” etc., etc. 
1 vol., 12mo, Cassell’s Sunshine Series; 
paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, $1.00. 
* The different characters are outlined with that art 
of brilliant contrasts which the author employs with 
serene mtg "'— Boston Beacon. 


ure and moral... and of unflagging 
ladelphia E vening Bulletin. 





isto qd 





LONDON’s LATEST SUCCESS. 


‘‘] FORBID THE BANNS.” 


The story of a comedy which was played 
patowsly 
By FRANK FraNKForT Moore, 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Three editions of 3 vols., at 3ls., 
sold in six weeks in London. 


READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 

The London Athenaeum says: “So racy and bril- 
liant a novel... , At ti are positive flashes 
of wit. Most of the people interest one... The 
women are, perhaps, more cleverly done ‘than the 
male characters.” 


The London Litera 
question at all that ‘I Banns’ is an uncom- 
pg clever book, The vubjects penne an audacious 


t it is treated in a masterly 
pe. Lae World May ol “Me. Moo Moore is to be 
pron the ity of his novel, ens 
Satine “iit Tal which he 
so thoroughly emancipated . 


ts a young wo 
The London Da Telegraph Says: 


‘forbid bpd Sere: “ There is no 


. who is yet ing.’ " 
“It is daring 

t yt coal 

fascinating in treatment ; tol 4 with infinite delicacy 
and masterful jalogue is apt and often 
means :. those there can be but one verde and that is 
Pg + sac Dail: wo 4 


eee Oo 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





Chronicle says: ‘‘This book 
‘e and amuse- 


hick abounds in good things.” 








Containing 44 Portraits of promeses 
and Ai is now a, 

are | dpe sages 

of two 2-cent stamps. 

THIS PORTRAIT CA’ 2 afew ia J Ronen New 
and Forthcomi from our 
a yt 
Sat J some of the Pest 

fora ~~. 


nee Publishing Comp’y, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





Some Western Books. 


AN ODD SITUATION. By Srantey WarTeR.oo. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.25 ; paper covers, so cents. 

Br! . Should be widely read, as it deserves it for 

many reasons,—it instructs, it interests, it pleases, and 
sets one to thinking.”"— Boston Times. 

FAIR TO LOOK UPON. By Mary Berrie Freevy. 
Beautifully illustrated with half tone engravings, 
12mo, cloth, full gilt edges $1.50; paper covers, 50 
cents, 

* The most audaci» witty, orizinal and flowery 
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The Pastel 


WE ARE, apparently, on the eve of the introduction of a 
new literary fashion, not wholly dissimilar to the translation 
of the French rondeaus, villanelles and their like, into our 
yerse-forms. This fashion also is French, and is also light 
and delicate as those verse-forms are; but the pastel, to 
which I allude, is not poetry, except so far as the essence 
and glow of poetic thought are pressed into prose. No one 
of our dictionaries describes the pastel, in its literary mean- 


ing, not even the recent and exhaustive “ Century Dictionary,” - 
alt 


ough the literary article, in France so named, has long 
been known. 
What it is is perhaps easier felt than defined. The pastel 
in art is the colored Crayon, or the picture which it makes, 
denominated by Hamerton “dry painting.” The poly- 
chrome crayon piece by the artist has little strength or vir- 
ility, though it gives often a pleasing dash of sentiment and 
color, So the literary analogue of it has the same light 
foundation and texture. Neither is durable, though each is 
capable of pretty fancies, In literature this pastel is so es- 
sentially of the French spirit that, removed from its native 
environment, one has a feeling that it is out of place. 
It requires the crisp staccato style ; which is all the better 
if somewhat epileptic—a vogue which not only Victor Hugo 
but any number of French authors find extremely natural, 
and which the too matter-of-fact writers in English must 
force themselves to produce, 
In the last Christmas number of Harper’s Magazine (Dec. 
1892), two of our noted magazinists disported themselves 
by a trial of the pastel. It would be too severe a judg- 
ment to say that they made distinct failures of this liter- 
ary exercise ; for Mr. Matthews and Miss Wilkins are too 
expert in the author’s art to do what would justify that con- 
clusion, But I don’t think it is easy to read what they have 
produced with deep interest, or without feeling that the arti- 
fice and affectation which seem almost a part of the form are 
too constantly apparent. The brevity which Miss Wilkins 
allows herself is quite in keeping with the nature of the 
vehicle so jauntily assumed—for the French pastel is really 
a little study (without a very definite beginning or end) of a 
trifling topic which lacks complexity, and needs little more 
than a very moderate space. 
To make the properly deft touch, to feel for the right tone 
or color, and to impress an atmosphere—such is the function 
of the pastel. It has nothing to do with logic ; the narrative 
(if there is one) must be simply intimated, or it myst usually 
be guessed by the reader. Dramatic force would make it 
too substantial; and a startling climax is not its aim, as 
there must be no part emphasized so as to break up the even 
perspective. You are merely to take out your mental kodak 
and catch a brief section from the vagrant panorama of ideas 
that moves orderly through your mind on a given subject, 
and when the picture is finished, you simply title it a pas- 
tel, But you must have chosen a poetic mood, and you must 
have faith and experience in simplicity. 
Mr, Harrison’ S$, Morris, who has given to Arcadia—a 
bright Montreal journal—a neat parody-burlesque of the 
pastel, adds a few pungent sentences upon it. He says :— 
Oddity, modernity, and, shall we say, préciusity, are the in- 
@tedients of the pastel, and its essence is affectation.” He 
_ falls it Ollendorfian ; and the “ pastelleteer” the seeker af- 
ter “odd similitudes,” His work is a “ new order of poetry 
Which is not verse, and prose which is not metre.” To 
examine well the American samples we have before us is to 
le, above all else, how perilously near the pastel comes 
the ridiculous, And, after all, unless one has a particu- 
pretty bouquet of thought that will not yield itself to 


ordinary disposal, he may better be content with the literary 


forms that are known and common, JOEL BENTON, 





Literature 
Columbus’s Report of his Discovery 
1. The Letter of Columbus on the Discovery of America. A Facsimile 
of the Pictorial Edition, etc. 50 cts. New York: Lenox Library. 

2. The Spanish Letter of Columbus, written by him on Feb. 15, 1493, 

to announce the Discovery of America: Reproduced in Facsimile, ete, 

40 cts. London: Bernard Quaritch. 3. The Latin Letter of Co- 

lumbus, printed in 1493: Reproduced in Facsimile, with a Preface. 

30 cts. Bernard Quaritch. 

WHEN COLUMBUs was approaching Spain on his return 
from his first voyage, he wrote, besides the completion of his 
journal intended for the information of his sovereigns, and 
of which we have only the abstract preserved by Las Casas, 
two letters to special friends who held high positions in the 
royal court. One of these was Luis de Santangel, Treasurer 
of King Ferdinand ; the other was Gabriel Sanchez, who 
bore, with a. somewhat different title, the same office under 
Queen Isabella. These letters are so nearly alike in their 
contents as to leave no doubt that one was copied from the 
other, with such alterations and additions as would naturally 
occur to a writer in preparing a transcript of one of his own 
letters to a friend, for another correspondent. The dates of 
the letters show that the one addressed to Santangel was the 
original, from which that to Sanchez was copied. The in- 
ternal evidence is to the same effect, In a copy so made, 
we should naturally expect to find explanatory amplifications 
of some passages, and occasional omission of apparent re- 
dundancies, These characteristics actually appear, and they 
lead, as will presently be seen, to some important inferences, 

It happened that the letter to Sanchez was, if not the first - 
actually published, at least the one which became the best 
known, by numerous editions, printed in various parts of 
Europe ; and it is therefore, in some collections of docu- 
ments relating to the voyage, placed before the other, as. 
though it had been the first draft, ‘This is the more singular 
as we possess the letter to Santangel in the original Spanish, 
while we have the Sanchez copy only in the translation made 
by “the noble and learned man ” (ashe is styled in the intro- 
ductory note), Leander de Cosco, into flowing though not 
always classical Latin. Of this translation there are several 
editions, printed in Rome, Basle and Paris in 1493 or 1494, 
showing, by their number and wide distribution, the great 
interest excited by the discovery, The Lenox Library counts 
several of these now mare rare publications among its 
most valued treasures, and particularly rejoices in the posses- 
sion of the only complete copy of what is known as the “ pic- 
torial edition,” in 20 pages, supposed to have been published 
by Bergmann de Olpe at Basle in 1493. The Trustees of the 
Library, with creditable liberality, have ordered the publica- 
tion of a facsimile of this book, with a literal translation, 
accompanied by a complete reprint of four other early edi- 
tions, and prefaced with a careful introduction by the Assistant 
Librarian, Mr, Wilberforce Eames, the whole making a taste- 
ful and attractive little volume, sold at a price bringing it 
within easy reach of all compan A study of this re- 
markable letter, in the light cast upon it by a comparison 
with its original draft in the letter to Santangel; of which we 
have now a facsimile and excellent translation from Mr, 
Bernard Quaritch, brings out the traits of the great dis- 
coverer’s character and intellect better than they can be 
learned, in such brief compass, from any other source, 

In this unconscious self-portrayal he appears altogether 
noble and admirable, Benevolence, justice, piety, largeness 
of soul, high aspirations, great conceptions for the 
the human race, shine throughout the whole composition, and 
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culminate at the close in a splendid burst of enthusiasm. 
His pictures of the natural attractions of the newly discov- 
ered islands—“ the great and beautiful mountains,” the groves 
of stately trees with foliage green and flourishing in November, 
and vocal then with the songs of birds, the vast fertile plains, 
“ very suitable for planting and cultivating, and for the build- 
ing of houses,” the many safe and convenient harbors, “ the 
remarkable number of rivers contributing to the healthful- 
ness of man,” are charming in themselves and indicative of 
the bent of his thoughts towardsa brilliant future for his new 
world, Not less peas are his descriptions of the gentle 
and kindly people who inhabited this paradise—simple, trust- 
ing and trustworthy, always friendly, generous to a fault, 
willi 


ng to exchange with the sailors their most valuable pos- - 


sessions of cotton and gold for articles of trivial value—frag- 
ments of barrel hoops, glasses, and jars, “ which,” he says, 
“I forbade, because it was very unjust; and (he adds) I 

ave them many beautiful and pleasing things which I had 

rought with me, no value being taken in exchange.” Yet, 
he affirms, “they are not slow or stupid, but of excellent and 
acute understanding.” He declares that they practised no 
kind of idolatry, but believed that all strength and power and 
goodness were in heaven; and he looks forward with 
confidence to their speedy conversion to the Christian 
faith. 

And here an opportunity occurs of clearing up a singular 
misapprehension of one of the most persistent and bitterly 
yg assailants of Columbus’s memory, We are told 

y this writer that “ almost in the same breath ” in which the 
discoverer had made known the existence of these innocent 
and friendly natives, he had, in his letter to Santangel, “ sug- 
_ the future of a slave traffic out of that very existence.” 

t is quite true that he mentions in that letter as among the 
“countless things of value” which the islands might afford 
for his sovereigns “slaves as many as they shall order to be 
shipped.” But then follows a qualifying expression which 
this writer has strangely overlooked—“ and these shall be 
from the idolaters,” As he had affirmed that the friendly 
natives were not idolaters, it is clear that those whom he had 
in mind were the ferocious man-eating Caribs, whom he had 
just before described as the deadly enemies of his hospitable 
and generous friends, It is probable that there was not 
another commander of that age who would not have deemed 
the Caribs fit subjects, not for mere slavery, but rather for 
utter extermination, Such was the sentiment with which, in 
the enlightened seventeenth century, so good and. pious and 
naturally humane a leader as Champlain regarded a far less 
barbarous race, the Iroquois, whom he attacked and slaugh- 
tered without provocation and without mercy, merely as being, 
the enemies of his Algonquin friends, If Columbus was in 
this one respect a few_decades behind our age, he was at 
least three centuries in advance of his own. 

The manner in which the expressions in the Santangel 
letter are amplified in the Sanchez transcript, either for 
explanation or to mark the varying emotions of the 
writer, whose feelings kindled as he wrote, is strikingly 
shown in the concluding appeals of the two letters. 
Neither of these could have been written except by a man 
endowed not only with a world-embracing philanthropy, but 
also with the true’ prescience of genius. For the exhibition 
of this ene character, as well as for the curious comparison 
of his changing moods, they well deserve to be quoted to- 

ther. The letter to Santangel, written “ off the Azores,” 
in the midst of the depressing anxieties of the return voyage, 
concludes with a few grave sentences which display his con- 
stant piety and his firm assurance of the great results which 
would flow from his discovery :— 

“ This is ever certain, that God ts to those that walk in His 
ways the performance of things which seem impossible; and this 
enterprise might in a signal manner have been considered so, for 
although many have talked of these countries, yet it has been 
nothing more than conjecture. Our Saviour having vouchsafed 
this victory to our most illustrious king and queen and their king- 
doms, famous for so eminent a deed, all Christendom should re- 
joice and give solemn thanks to the Holy Trinity for the addition 
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of so many people to our holy faith, and also for the temporal profit 


accruing not only to Spain, but to all Christians.” 


Later, in his letter to Sanchez, dated on the day after 


leaving Lisbon for Palos, the thoughts condensed in these 
brief and sedate sentences expand into a glowing outburst 
of enthusiasm, which can only be compared to the swell of 
a magnificent anthem, or to the organ-roll of some of Mil- 
ton’s stately periods :— 


“Truly great and wonderful is this, and not corresponding to 
our merits, but to the holy Christian faith, and to the piety and 
religion of our sovereigns ; Ss what the human understandi 
could not attain, that the divine will has granted to human efforts, 
For God is wont to listen to His servants who love His precepts, 
even in impossibilities, as has happened to us on the present occa- 
sion, who have attained that which hitherto mortal men have 
never reached. For if anyone has written or said anything about 
these islands, it was all with obscurities and conjectures. No one 
claims that he had seen them ; from which they seemed like fables, 
Therefore let the king and queen, the princes, and their most for- 
tunate kingdoms, and all other countries of Christendom, give 
thanks to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who has bestowed 
upon us so great a victory and gift. Let religious processions be 
solemnized. Let sacred festivals be held. Let the churches be 
covered with festive garlands. Let Christ rejoice on earth as He 
rejoices in heaven, when He foresees coming to salvation so many 
souls of people hitherto lost. Let us be glad also, as well on ac- 
count of the exaltation of our faith, as on account of the increase of 
our temporal weal, of which not only Spain but universal Christen- 
dom will be partakers.” 


Something of the popular enthusiasm anticipated in this 
glowing appeal was apparent a few weeks later in the intoxicat- 
ing triumph of the famous journey of Columbus from Palos to 
Barcelona and his reception in that city, so graphically de- 
scribed by Irving. But this temporary glow of excitement, 
kindled mainly by curiosity and dreams of avarice, soon 
faded away under the fast-coming reverses, Time at last 
has brought its requitals, Four centuries, almost to the day, 
after these lofty anticipations of the great discoverer were 
made known to the world, a splendid manifestation, in which 
all nations of the globe are to take part, will show them to 
have been more than realized. The results cannot be better 
described than in the appropriate and touching words in 
which his illustrious biographer, kindred with him in genius 
and in humanity, closes his history of the “ Life and Voyages 
of Columbus ” :— 

“ With all the visionary fervor of his imagination [writes Irving] 
its fondest dreams fell short of the reality.” ‘“ How would his 
magnanimous spirit have been consoled, amidst the afflictions of 
age and the cares of penury, the ee of a fickle public, and the 
injustice of an ungrateful king, could he have anticipated the splen- 
did empires Which sane to spread over the beautiful world he had 
discovered ; and the nations and tongues and languages which were 
to fill its land with his renown, and revere and bless his name to 
the latest posterity.” 





Miss Thomas’s New Poems 
Fair Shadow Land. By Edith M. Thomas. $1.25. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

QuaLity, rare and exquisite, is the chief characteristic of 
the poems in this volume. Everywhere, from the brief bits 
of fancy in single couplets to the longer flights of imagina- 
tion in sonnets and more extended poems, one finds the un- 
mistakable tokens of the true poet. The poet touches noth- 
ing without imparting to it a new charm, a clearer beauty, 4 
deeper significance, or a soul of music wiferewith it steals 
softly and surely into the memory of the heart. None of 
our singers surpasses Miss Thomas in purity of voice. The 
compass of the voice is limited, indeed, but within its scope 
it sings with precision and with all the delicacy of note that 
belongs to a flute. There is about her poems a grace that 
makes them seem akin to buds and blossoms, a melody that 
hints of winds blowing through pine-trees and brooks bub- 
bling through pebbly wood-ways, and an individuality for 


which the only similes are sunlight and shadow. Nature 
makes her a special confidante and withholds from her nO 


secret, All the characters in classic mythology are known 
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Ny Out of the shadowy past she calls them one by one 

Oi vids them live again for us wearing a new guise, 

The great refinement of her work, the tenuity of the silvery 
string whence she wins such fairy-like strains of song, the 
-tendency of her moods to be unaffected by the lives and ex- 

jences of the material world about her,—these things are 

so to impress one that one is in danger of not recognizing 
the ever-constant and deep undercurrent of thought in all 
that she writes. The strength of this undercurrent has been 
much augmented since Miss Thomas published “ Lyrics and 
Sonnets,” and this may properly be attributed to the fact 
that during the last two or three years she has lived amid the 
hurry and noise of a great city. “ Fair Shadow Land” con- 
tains poetry that reflects the new influences which have sur- 
rounded the poet, but there is no sign of a waning love for 
the leafy solitudes wherein long ago she first met the god- 
dess, She could not love the town so much, did she not love 
the country more. 

We do not consider it necessary to allude to particular 
poems in this collection, The average excellence of all is 
remarkably uniform, But as it seems a little unappreciative 
of a book not to allow it to speak for itself, we quote two 
brief lyrics to grace our prose :— 


LETHE 
“ Remembrance followed hin into the skies. 
They met. Awhile mute Sorrow held him thrall, 
Then broke he forth in spirit words and sighs :— 
“Great was my sin! but at my contrite call 
Came pardon and the hope of Paradise ; 
If this be Heaven, thy blessing on me fall!” 
She looked. Peace filled her unremembering eyes; 
She knew him not—she had forgotten all. 
De Mortvis 
“ They read upon a tomb in Samarcand, 
If I were living, none were glad thereof. 
This legend two alone can ced Seootheo—ete 
Who loves no more—who is forgot by love.” 

Of the book as a specimen of the bookmaker’s art, one has 
to admire and commend the pretty cover and the clear typog- 
taphy; but why the captions should be allowed to come any- 
where, from the top to the bottom of a page, is a mystery. 
If any poet deserves to have her songs beautifully set in print, 
surely Miss Edith Thomas does. 





‘‘Chambers’s Encyclopx#dia ’’ Completed 
Vol. X., completing the new edition. $3. J. B. Lippincott Co, 

THE TENTH and last volume of the new edition of 
“Chambers’s Encyclopedia” contains articles from Swastika 
to Zyrianorsk, of which about forty of the principal are copy- 
righted in America. Among those thus protected is the 
article on Swift, by Stanley Lane-Poole, who says of his sub- 
ject that “in spite of his bitter moods he hardly ever lost a 
friend,” The article on Thoreau is by John Burroughs, 
and is, of course, not written, like that just mentioned, in 
4n apologetic manner, though it is hardly more pleasant to 
contemplate Thoreau doing odd jobs of white-washing for a 
living after the Walden episode than it is to observe Swift's 
y decay in his deanery. Mr, H. B, .Baildon, writing of 
Whitman, says that “all the auspices seem in favor of Whit- 
man’s immortality.” “ Although Whitman, like Carlyle and 
ming, may be a dangerous and dangerously easy model 
for disciples to imitate, he undoubtedly worked out for him- 
self a style of distinction as stable as theirs.” His precur- 
sors, Mr, Baildon seems to think, are the English Bible, 
Macpherson’s “Ossian” and Blake in his later poems, The 
Same writer is author of the article on Whittier, who is best, 
he thinks, “when he soars into spiritual and even mystic 
*tof. Palgrave contributes to this work, the Laureate was 
y still among us”; and Taine, too, had not passed 

when his biographer briefly sketched his life, 
article on Thackeray is by Mrs, Richmond Thack- 
Ritchie, and is to a great extent biographical, P. G, 
tton writes on Titian, whose personal character he 
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evidently does not think much of ; and of Turner, whose 
moroseness he condones as that of a man of elegant tastes 
whose appearance.was against him, A long, statistical arti- 
cle on the United States is. made up of contributions by 
Profs. F. B. Greene, N. S, Shaler, Edward Channing and 
Robert Ellis Thompson, and by Mr, Richard G, Boone, who 
writes of education, Articles on “The Theatre,” by Robert 
W. Lowe; on “ Zodlogy,” by J. Arthur Thomson; on 
“ Taste,” by Prof. Haycraft ; on “Wood-engraving,” by J. 
R. Fairman; and on “Zola,” by George Saintsbury, are 
among the most important.in the volume, There are maps 
(among others) of the world, of the United States (in two 
parts), of Tennessee, Texas’ and Indian Territory, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia and West Virginia, Washington, the West 
India Islands, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and the Yosemite Val- 
ley. The work, as now finished, is in all important respects 


‘ new, and takes stock, as the editor puts it, of the advances 


made in every department of science since the last edition, 
This last volume contains an index to the whole work, If 
we had to choose between dispensing with this new “ Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia” and a standard dictionary, we are 
afraid the dictionary would have to go. 





“How to Know the Wild-Flowers" 
By Mrs. William S. Dana. $1.50. Charles Scribner's Sons, 

Mrs, WiLiiaM STARR Dana has taken a hint from John 
Burroughs, and tells us “ How to Know the Wild-Flowers ” b 
arranging them under their colors, as white, yellow, pink, re 
blue and purple in the first place, and as spring, summer an 
autumn flowers in the second, The mere sight of a botani- 
cal “key,” with its complicated wards, is sufficient to deter 
most people from trying to unlock the door to this depart- 
ment of knowledge, and some simpler plan for finding the 
popular and botanical names of a flower has long been a de- 
sideratum, The best plan of all would be to picture in their 
natural colors and as they grow a sufficient number of the 
leading species ; but that would, we suppose, be too costly 
a mode of illustration for a popular book, Mrs, Dana has 
done the next best thing in associating with herself Miss Marion 
Satterlee, who has provided one hundred and four pen-and- 
ink illustrations, A bowing acquaintance with a century of 
wild-flowers will not make a bad beginning; and as the au- 
thor does not include those plants that everybody knows, 
and as many of her four hundred descriptions (more or less) 
refer to plants nearly related to those pictured, the reader 
may perhaps reckon on learning with ease to know double 
that number. He will be certain, however, to wish, by the 
time he is so far advanced, that Mrs, Dana had extended her 
The flowers themselves 
become much more interesting when we are able to recog- 
nize the plant to which they belong at all seasons; and this 
knowledge is in many cases best attained or kept in mind by 
studying family traits, Those of the ily, rose, ranunculus, 
heath and some other families are sufficiently marked as 
regards the majority of their species to be included alon 
with the composites, umbellifere, pulse, mint and orchis 
families which she describes. 

Evidently Mrs, Dana is a lover of out-door life ; her heart 
is in what she describes. She knows the marshes and the 
mountains, the beaches and the meadows, the woods through 
which the Potomac flows, and the banks of the Hudson; 
she has noted the flowers that grow by the roadways in Cen- 
tral Park as well as those that bloom among the sheer crags 
of the Catskills; she has been abroad at all seasons, from 
early spring, when the shad-bush blossoms, to late fall, the 
time of the glory of aster and golden-rod. Moreover, Mr 
Dana knows not only out-door life, but the writings of those 
who themselves have likewise loved it and have dwelt on it 
in prose or verse ;.she quotes with excellent choice from 
the volumes of many of our favorite authors, as Thoreau 
and Burroughs, and especially from the poets—from E mily 
Dickinson and Margaret Deland, from Holmes, Longfej‘ow, 
Whittier, Bryant and above all Emerson, By so doing she 
has rendered a real service, for she has helped to give to our 





































































The 
woodland sights and sounds that charm of literary associa- 
tion which counts for so much, and of which there is as yet 
in our new world comparatively so little. 


To sum up, Mrs. Dana has done well a piece of work 
which was well worth doing. 
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Mr. Lang’s Edition of Scott 
Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. $5. Boston: Estes & 
uriat. New York: Bryan, Taylor & Co. 

In Is INTRODUCTORY “ Note” to the new “ International 
Limited Edition” of the Waverley Novels, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, the editor, explains the special aim that he keeps be- 
fore him. It is “to give the stories their historical setting, 
by stating the circumstances in which they were composed 
and made their first appearance,” To this end he not only 
reprints the author's prefaces, with the occasional corrections 
by Lockhart, but in his own notes he draws largely upon 
Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott” and on Scott’s correspondence 
still preserved at Abbotsford, which he has been permitted 
toexamine, He admits, however, that Lockhart has left little 
for his successors todo in this way, and what the reader will 
most enjoy in Mr. Lang’s notes to Waverley is Mr. Lang him- 
self, though, as this is an edition for book-lovers, his memo- 
randa on the books referred to by Sir Walter and the prices 
which they brought in Sir Walter’s time will probably prove 
of interest. He is also great on points of Highland geneal- 
ogy and on myths, Celtic and other. We doubt, by the 
way, that Ogham, the old Celtic method of writing, was ever 
properly spelled “ Oggam.” 

he new edition justifies its claims to the attention of 
book-lovers by the artistic character of its illustrations, which 
are mostly etchings after paintings by well-known artists, 
The two volumes of “Waverley” contain an etched portrait 
of Scott, by H. W. Batley, after the painting by Sir Henry 
Raeburn, R.A.; “The Hold of a Highland Robber” 
(Waverley in Donald Bean Lean’s cave), by R W. Macbeth, 
A.R.A.; “Prince Charles Edward in Shelter,” by H. M. 
Raeburn, after Robert Herdman, R.S.A.; a Highland sol- 
dier “ Disbanded,” by F, Huth, after John Pettie, R.A. ; and 
some ten other etchings and photo-etchings. All of these 
are on heavy Japanese paper ; and the printing of the plates, 
as well as of the type, reflects great credit on the Univer- 
sity Press. The edition is limited to one thousand copies, 
and will be sold by subscription only, in complete sets, at a 
price (at the outset) of $2.50 per volume. The publishers 
reserve the right to advance this price to $3 per volume when 
nine-tenths of the edition is subscribed for. That this ad- 
vance will soon be made is highly probable, so great is the 
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popularity of the author, and so unusual the sumptuousness - 


of the dress here given to the children of his brain. 





Ghost-Lore 

1. The World of the Unseen: An Essay on the Relation o 
| aged to 7; ag Eternal, By Arthur Willink. $1.25. ‘acmillan 
Co, 2. Hermetic pene ng By Styx. Vol. 11. $1.25. 
J. B. Lippincott Co, 3, Psychics: Fucts and Theories. By the Rev. 
Minot]. Savage. $1. Boston: Arena Pub, Co. 4. Do the Dead 
Return? By a Cler, of the Church of England. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 5. Where Is My Dog? or, Is Man Alone Immor- 

tal? By the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams. $1. Fowler & Wells Co. 
If Is NOT wise to say, there can be no such thing as a 
ghost. The discreet man may assert only, I do not believe 
in ghosts, The old conception of a ghost as a dead person 
returned from the underworld, or the upperworld, to com- 
_ Municate with the living has been modified. Mr. F, W. H. 
are President of the Society for Psychical Research, 
thinks that a more scientific statement would be that a ghost 
is phenomenon of persistent energy, which is to say, that the 
force of personality which a man generates during his life- 
‘time may after his death still linger about the localities to 
which he was accustomed while alive. The conditions un- 
der which ghosts can communicate with the living have been 

formulated by Mr. Myers in two laws, which we quote :— 
“ Two such laws I believe to exist. In the first place, I believe 


that telepathy—the transference of thought through other than 
saaey Suantdhes todane both as between Sesbedibd spirits and as 
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between embodied and disembodied spirits. 1 hold that apparitions _ 
after-death result from the continued exercise of the same energy 
by the spirits of the departed. And in the second place, I regard 
it as analogically probable that ‘ghosts’ must therefore, as a rule, 
represent, not conscious or central currents of intelligence, but 
mere automatic projections from consciousnesses which have their 
centres elsewhere.” 

This is in the main the theory of ghosts broached years 
ago by Mr. Sinnett in his “ Esoteric Buddhism.” It is es. 
sentially materialistic, If only we could see a soul abandon- 
ing the body at the instant of death, and then follow it in its 
journey to the spirit-land, we might, we think, have some 
solid ground for belief. “No one,” writes Mr. Willink, 
“ has ever seen a soul departing from the body” ; yet if our 
recollection serves, Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis asserts that 
he was able to see a human spirit leave its clay carcass at the 
moment of death, and Mr. Davis’s description of the sight 
answers in a general way to that drawing of Mr. Elihu Ved- 
der’s, made to illustrate Fitzgerald’s quatrain from Omar 
Khayy4m :— 

“ Why, if the Soul can fling the Dust aside, 

And naked on the Air of Heaven ride, 

Wer’t not a Shame—wer’t not a Shame for him 

In this clay carcass crippled to abide? ” 
It is easy for us to follow our inclination, and say that belief 
in ghosts is nothing more than a superstition come down to 
us from primitive man, from ‘animism, from the primeval 
ghost theories of Babylon, Egypt, Etruria and the northern 
nations ; but in face of such facts as those observed and 
recorded by Mr. Savage, we are convinced that, while the 
dusty caverns of the Sumero-Akkadian Mulil, the Egyptian 
Land of Amenti, the classic Tartarus and gloomy caves of 
Dis, and the Norse Nidgard, to say nothing of the Hell of 
Christian theology, with all their vivid picturesqueness, have 
ceased to be the contemporary form of faith in the ghost- 
world, yet the substance of that faith remains to-day as firm 
and as universal as ever. “i 

The most important contribution to a modern and rational 
theory of a ghost-world which has come under our ken since 
Isaac Taylor’s “ Physical Theory of Another Life” is “ The 
World of the Unseen: An Essay on the Relation of Higher 
Space to Things Eternal” (1), by Arthur Willink, This book 
is at once ingenious and reverent. Its author argues in as 
simple a way as possible from space of one dimension up to 
space of four and more ways of extension. It is the clearest 
presentation, both mathematically and logically, that we have 
seen, The higher space Mr. Willink concludes is the abode 
of that “crowd of witnesses,” the spirits of the dead who 
always surround us, for we must not think of the higher spaces 
as being distant from us in any direction whatever. As the 
line comprehends the points in it, as the plane comprehends 
the lines in it, as the solid comprehends the planes in it, 80 
by analogy and by continuity the space of four dimensions, or 
more, comprehends spaces of fewer dimensions, Why should 
it not be that spirits, after they are released from the burden 
of the flesh, inhabit the higher spaces? And why, then, 
could not they upon occasion manifest themselves out of the 
higher into the lower spaces? When we look upon certain 
figures of the space next lower than ours, we call them shad- 
ows, Perhaps to dwellers in higher spaces we also look like 
shadows—like the pictures cast from a magic-lantern. 

We would respectfully commend this thought to Styx, the 
manufacturer of “ Hermetic Philosophy ” (2), the third vol- 
ume of which we have just been reading. Styx scores Chris- 
tian science, modern theosophy, magic, spiritism, and other 
forms of cheap occultism, not a whit more than they deserve; 
but the fault of our Socratic Philadelphian is that he is 90 
involved in his style as to be well-nigh unintelligible. Wheat 
we turn to the Rev. Mr. Savage’s book, we feel rather Lite 
ful to him for the sub-title of his little work—‘ Psychics: 
Facts and Theories” (3). The facts are his stories of table: 
tipping, spirit-rapping, trances, dreams, ghostly apparitions, 
and the like; the theories are his belief about the same 
The stories are too — quote, and some of them cannot ~ 


easily be explained by Mr. Myers's laws which we have cited, : 
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or by M. Brierre de Boismont’s exposition of hallucinations, 
dreams, visions, etc.; still there is in our mind one little dif- 
ficulty attending these appearances of disembodied spirits : 
they add nothing to our knowledge of the spirit-land. That 
which we wish to learn they do not tell, Their perform- 
ances are exceptionally trivial, so that we sympathize with the 
old woman, a character in a recent novel, who dreaded death 
lest her ghost would be subject to continual calls of me- 
diums to write nonsense on slates, rap on tables, and ma- 
terialize itself. 

The “Clergyman of the Church of England” fully agrees 
with the clergyman of the Universalist Church of Bos- 
ton, that the dead do return (4), and occupy themselves 
in just these fooleries, The English writer tells us that 
they gave him extraordinary information, but he himself 
keeps it all im petto from a faithless generation. He adds 
that they write very beautifully and sometimes microscopi- 
cally, but the facsimiles of spirit-writing that he exhibits 
in his book are mere scrawls and signify nothing. Again we 
venture a question, not disrespectful, as we hope, to the 
spirits :—Why do ghosts always appear in old clothes? We 
mean this: a ghost of the sixteenth century invariably ap- 
pears in sixteenth-century costume. In many of the accounts 
of modern spirit-manifestation, the identity of the spirit is 
proven by comparison with some old photograph taken long 
enough before the death of the person in question for the 
clothes to have been worn out and burned up, or converted 
into paper. There is one more interesting matter which has 
been brought to our attention by the Rev. Charles Josiah 
Adams, with his double-barrelled question, “ Where is My 
Dog? or, Is Man Alone Immortal?” (5). Pathetic as this 
appeal must be to lovers of dogs, we are powerless to furnish 
aclear reply. Perhaps it is not aside from the point to an- 
swer that for ourselves we do not have any good ground for 
believing that all men are immortal, If all men are immor- 
= we can see no good reason why dogs, horses, snakes and 
old clothes should not also find a continued existence in the 
ghost-world of higher spaces. By the way, we were charmed 
with the story that Mr. Adams relates of a dog that was 
haunted to death by the ghost of a bird that his naughty 
dogship had killed. The whole subject of ghosts is still a 
mystery, and these books, except perhaps the first, have 
added little or nothing to a solution of the questions they 
raise, For ourselves, we have no theory to offer; we do not 
deny, we do not assert, we simply await further information. 





Recent Fiction 


“STORIES IN BLACK AND WHITE” is a collection to which some 
of the best novelists in England have contributed—Thomas Hardy, 
2g Barrie, Mrs. Oliphant, Grant Allen, etc. “To Please His 

ife” is the title of Hardy's story, which is a pathetic study in the 
life of the class of people in England to whom he has devoted so 
much of his time and consecrated so much of his work. The 
woman here robs her friend of her lover, marries him, and he turns 
outa failure. The other one marries a well-to-do merchant and 
2 Consumed with envy of her rival, the first woman per- 

her husband to go to sea in a trading-vessel bound for New- 
d, and take their two sons with him, hoping they may find 
on this expedition the fortune they have missed on land. ' To please 
wife, he consents, and he and the boys are never heard of after- 
wards, The picture Hardy draws of the woman when she begins 
realize they are lost is a very powerful one. Barrie's story, “ Is 
Ita Man ?,” has all the richly-mingled humor and pathos, the com- 
of which in this man’s work is almost unsurpassed, and 
$ it fascinating reading in all circumstances. Most of the 
tales in this volume are clever and would deserve mention if there 
Were space. ($1. D. Appleton & Co.)——IN STRIKING CON- 
RAST with the above-mentioned group of short stories is another 
alled “ oom aga by Walter Herries Pollock. ‘“ King Zub” isa 
pointless story of a dog, and as we wade along through the 
is we find very little to relieve the impression ie upon us m4 
“e irst one. Some of them are written in collaboration wit 
tet Besant and Brander Matthews, but that fact does not seem 
~nelp Matters at all. One is a translation by Pollock and his wife of 
# Lourguéneff’s powerful stories, The translation is made from 
th edition, and is pretty well done. ($1.25. Tait,Sons & Co.) 
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WE HAVE at hand a new edition of “ Jean de Kerdren,” translated 
this time by Mrs. Waugh and printed in good type and on 
paper. The first edition of this book, already noticed in these 
pages, was attributed to Jeanne Schultze; this one bears the name 
of Philippe Saint Hilaire on the title-page. Whether one of these 
is the real name and the other a savadosiven, or whether the two 
names represent two different persons, is not explained except 
the fact that both editions ascribe the book to the author of * Co- 
lette.” The story is interesting and might repay a second perusal. 
In its present form it is the first issue in the Independent Novel 
Series—a series which promises well, ($1.25. . P. Putnam’s 
Sons.)——-A NEW TRANSLATION of von Suttner’s novel called 
“Ground Arms” has also appeared. An incomplete version of 
this striking story was published in this country some time since 
and was reviewed in these columns. It was issued without the 
sanction of the authoress, and did not give an adequate idea of the 
work, The present version is called ‘‘ Lay Down Your Arms,” and 


. it was translated by T. Holmes at the request of the International 


Arbitration and Peace Association, because, apart from its value as 
a work of fiction, it has a transcendent interest for this society from 
its bearing on the question of war in general and the present state 
of Europe in particular. It is a strong novel, and presents the 
question of disarmament in Europe in its most alluring as well as 
its most commanding phase. ($1.50, Longmans, Green & Co, 


AN ENGLISH gentleman travelling in France with gg | of time 
at his per ny goes out of his way to a little village called Ville 
Marie, where he has been told a remarkable piece of statuary is to 
be found. He finds the marble and its custodian, and hears its 
history from this old man who is the sculptor’s father. The young 
artist died just as the statue was completed, and it was sent bac 
from Paris to his native place, and his father was placed in charge 
of the little museum which contained it. Much interested, the Eng- 
lishman returns in the afternoon for a second glance at the statue 
and a second talk with the old man. Not finding him, he enters 
into conversation with a little girl who proves to be the daughter 
of the sculptor, On the ground at her feet is a sketch-book which 
our friend picks up and looks over, idly at first, and then with ab- 
sorbing interest, such evidences of genius does he see. He asks 
the child if the sketches are hers, and receives an answer in the af- 
firmative. He leaves, telling her she has a future, and vowing to 
himself that he will see she has the best education the world affords, 
wishing her to be his legacy to art. The girl has lied to him ; the 
sketch is her brother’s, not hers. Upon this lie and its outcome 
the whole of the rest of the story hinges, and its development can 
be followed with great interest. It is well-written and entertaining 
throughout. It is called “ Keith Deramore,” and is by the au- 
thor of “ Miss Molly.” ($1.50. Longmans, Green & Co.) 








“THE CHIEF FACTOR,” by Gilbert Parker, is a story of the 
Hudson Bay Company, part of the action of which passes in 
Scotland reef part in America, The hero is a man of humble birth, 
a gamekeeper on a large estate in Scotland, He is a man of brains 
and character, however, and wins the friendship of one who is alto- 
gether above him in position and who gives hit. the opportunity to 
rise in the world. Just here in the rg of course a woman begins 
to figure—one whom our hero loves, but of whom he allows him- 
self to believe some ugly stories told him by her enemies. U 
on by distress over this, he enters into the employ of the Hudson 
Bay Company, and comes to America where he leads a life of thrill- 
ing adventure. His energy and perseverance, as well as his great 
talents, assure his steady promotion, and after a while he becomes 
the Chief Factor of the Company—in other words, he is invested 
with supreme command. He then decides to go home to Scotland 
for a visit, and while there he discovers his mistake with regard to 
his sweetheart, and they are pay | once more, The description 
given here of the methods of the Hudson Bay Company, and the 
condition of that portion of America at that time, and the local 
color —— in the Scottish commeng of the narrative are quite 
good; otherwise the story is worthless. ($1. The Home Pub. Co,) 


A RUNAWAY on one of the boulevards in*Paris is age oy» 
scene of “ Dr. Perdue,” a novel by Stinson Jarvis. Two are 
in imminent danger of being killed, when a man, who afterwards 

roves to be a distinguished physician in Paris, knocks them over 





‘ into the street and thereby saves their lives. An acquaintance en- 


sues, which results in a marriage between the doctor and one of 
these women. They are not much in love with each other; she 
marries him because he is a man whose reputation is world-wide 
and whose position is an enviable one; and he marries her because 
he thinks that he can settle down with her as well as with anyone, 
They move to England, and there ciscover that they can only 
agree to di at there can be no harmony in life together, 
and that it will be better for Dr. Perdue to return to Paris without 
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his wife. 


Some time elapses, and a sufficient reconciliation takes 
place to enable them to go off with some friends on a yachting 
cruise. On board this boat most of the action of the book takes 


place. ‘Their adventures are endless, the facts in Dr, Perdue’s 
previous history come to light, and the result of all this knowledge 
with regard to him is a denouement of a most startling description. 
The story is sensational and very trashy. (socts, Laird & Lee.) 





* HER HEART WAS TRUE” is a story of the Peninsular War, 
said to be founded on fact, and written for the Unknown Library 
by some one who calls himself “An Idle Exile.” The scene opens 
at a place on the English coast called Corfe, with an interview be- 
tween Bessie Sweetapple and her lover in the midst of the annual 


festival of the quarrymen—a celebration known far and wide as . 


Marblers’ Day. ‘The lover has a rival whose jealousy prompts hith 


to send the press-gang in search of the more fortunate suitor. . 


The Peninsular War has broken out, and they are in search of re- 
cruits. Robin, Bessie’s lover, escapes the sailors, but enlists in the 
army and goes off to the war. He is gone a long time, and has 
other things besides Bess to think about—the chief of which is a 
modest, attractive little Frenchwoman, whom he marries and 
brings home when peace is declared, It is a sad day for Bess; but 
she seems to feel no resentment over it, makes friends with the 
stranger, and when the latter succumbs to the rigors of the English 
climate and is dying of consumption, nurses her most faithfully. 
What happens after the Frenchwoman’s death can be easily im- 
agined, The story is rather sweet, but very commonplace; one 
knows all about it after reading the first chapter. (5octs. Cassell 
Pub, Co.) 


New Books and New Editions 


THE STARTING-POINT of the history of the ancient city of York 
was with the wattled huts of Celtic Britain. Canon Raine tells the 
story of York for the Historic Towns series, and he is able to make 
hie. banning with the Roman colonia of Eboracum, and the 
social and political conditions under the Roman rule of Great 
Britain. The chronicles of this northern capital of Britain are full 
of significance and interest. The ancient towers of York Minster 
have looked down upon centuries of the most vivid and picturesque 
conditions of social life, upon gorgeous pageants, civic and ecclesi- 
astical. Kings and cardinals, burghers and Jews, craftsmen and 
beggars, compose the motley crowd in the streets, There are royal 
progresses and weddings, the roses of York. and Lancaster, the 
grotesqueness of the York mystery-plays, and the bitter persecu- 
tion of the Jews of York. The Rev. James Raine, D.D., Canon of 
York Cathedral, and an erudite archeologist, has contrived to com- 
press into this volume, “ York,” a large quantity of material, set- 
ting it in motion and painting it in tints B ys historical imagination. 
(91.25. Longmans, Green & Con THERE ARE SOME writers who 
may be proud of their power to make their reader’s head swim, 
like the author of the pamphlet before us, “ Arcana in the Ruwen- 
zori; or, Treasures in Uganda.” The theory of the essay is that 
the pyramid of Khufu was constructed by the patriarch Enoch, for 
the purpose of preserving through the Deluge the correct standards 
of measure and other unknown “ Hermetic’ wisdom. Enoch built 
also a tower in Ruwenzori, the Mountains of the Moon, for the 
preservation of the same or other arcana, and therefore the Brit- 
ish Government is implored not to withdraw the army from Uganda 
till this tower be found and the “ arcana” recovered. Had not 
this publication the imprint of Elliot Stock, London, we should 
not have hesitated to say that it emanated from some hospital for 
theinsane. 





“TOOLS AND THE MAN,” by the Rev. Washington Gladden, is 

a discussion by a cle an of the industrial problems of the time 
and the condition of the poor. The author is deeply impressed 
with certain defects and evils in our present industrial system, and 
ts them in dark colors; but, as they have been often described 

in a similar way by the socialists, we need not dwell upon them 
here. Mr. Gladden, however, is no socialist; on the contrary, he 
condemns socialism,both economically and morally. The true test, 
he'remarks, of all oes is the kind of men they produce; and he 
very justly concludes that “socialism would not abide the test.” 
The industrial future, he thinks, will be characterized largely by 
afbitration, profit-sharing and other forms of conciliation and co- 
ration; but the only adequate remedy for the evils complained 

of is to be found in Christianity. ‘“ The end of Christianity,” he 
Says, “is twofold: a perfect man in a perfect society”; but what 
special application of Christian principles is to solve our industrial 
problems, he does no: make apparent. From this brief analysis 
our readers will see that there is nothing new in the book, and we 
must add that there are some things in it that are fallacious and 
misleading. The author's dislike of competition is by no means com- 
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mendable ; for competition is on the whole both right and neces- 
sary, and only certain of its forms and methods are objectionable, 
Mr. Gladden’s sneers at the economists, too, are uncalled for, and 
he shows an inability to distinguish between economics and ethics 
and between sentiment and science, which is only too prevalent, 
His interest in the welfare of the working-classes is heartfelt 
and sincere; but, like so many other men of our time, he has un- 
dertaken to solve social problems without an adequate study of 
all the conditions involved; and the natural result is that his book 
is not all that we could wish it to be. ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 





GREAT BRITAIN has not yet a life-saving service equal to that of 
the United States ; but there are on dangerous points of her coast 
brave men, who rescue the perishing and save property. The 
Goodwin Sands are famous in English history, literature and folk- 
lore ; and we all know the connection of Tenterden Steeple with 
these destroying sands, The Rev. Thomas Stanley Treanor, who 
is chaplain of the missions to seamen at Deal and the Downs, has 
compiled an interesting work entitled “Heroes of the Goodwin 
Sands,” He gives a capital description of the great sandbank, 
eight miles long and four wide, which rises out of deep water 
four miles off Deal. He suggests the derivation of the name, 
Downs, from the French Les Dunes. Throughout the volume 
he gives the story of the most famous wrecks which these sands 
have caused, Even to this day this place of restless wind, wave, 
current and soil is as full of ship ribs and anchor flukes as a 
cushion is full of pins. He tells of the Deal boatmen and their 
bravery, and the way they rescue their fellow-men in danger. The 
volume is well-illustrated, and many of its pages are of thrilling in- 
terest. The publication of this work is well-calculated to make us 
all more grateful for the blessings which come to us through our 
residence on solid land. Long may the storm warriors of uncon- 
quered Kent rival in their deeds of daring and mercy those of their 
brethren on the American shores! ($1.75. Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) 





“ AT THE NORTH of Bearcamp Water,” by Frank Bolles, is an 
out-of-doors book written in a charmingly fresh and direct style. 
Mr. Bolles’s former volume, “ The Land of the Lingering Snow,” 
brought us from January to June; this one rounds out the year, 
The scene is New England, of course, and as central figures we 
have the White Mountains, with certain favorites among them, to 
the fore. The writer has the keen and sympathetic observation we 
have a right to expect in a lover of nature, but added to this he 
has a rarer quality—a rapidity of movement in his descriptions 
that makes them read easily and leave distinct images, There 
could not be a more searching test of good descriptive writing, 
Further than this, we find two things, not found as often as they 
should be, in lovers of the woods and mountains,—humor and hu- 
manity. But there is no trace of hackneyed sermonizing, The ref- 
erences to men and morals are not forced from the sobiect, lan 
grow out of it,—and the allusions are to things and people of our 
own day. The twenty-one chapters are of remarkably even merit; 
one opens the book anywhere, sure of entertainment. There isa 
copious index, ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)——MRs, JAMES 
T. FIELDs’s “ Whittier,” in the dainty Black and White Series, is a 
pleasant little volume of personal recollections. Whittier appears 
very life-like in these pages, which are full of quotations from his 
letters and conversations, and contain many reminiscences of his 
own early life. The charm of the poet’s personality is everywhere 
evident—in his opinions of books, of events, or of friends. The 
booklet has an easy, informal style, and is a necessary and delight- 
ful appendix to any elaborate biography of Whittier. There are 
half-a-dozen good wood-cuts. (s0 cts, Harper & Bros.) 





“ VICTOR HuGo,” by J. Pringle Nichol, is an interesting little 
volume in the Dilettante Library. The book contains less biog- 
raphy than criticism, although biographical details are not lacking. 
Mr. Nichol’s critical estimate of Ha 0 is liberal and is based on an 
re of the tastes and influences that were prevalent in 

rance during the gi long literary career. Indeed the sugges 
tiveness of the book is its chief attraction, and the most interesting 
pages are those devoted to Hugo’s relations to the various tenden- 
cies of the French literature of the century. The style and tone of 
the volume are by no means impeccable : too many words are 
and the attitude is occasionally self-conscious,—things permissi 
no doubt, in a “dilettante” series. But the fact remains that Mr. 
Nichol has written a monograph that contains a good deal of sane 
criticism on a man who is hard to criticise, both sympathe 
and impartially. (90 cts. Macmillan & Co.)——Mr. HENRY 
SALT’s little pamphlet on “ Tennyson as a Thinker” takes a low 


view of the Laureate in that respect. ““Scarcely any other artist i 
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verse of the same rank has ever lived on such scanty revenues of 
thought.” He was “ an exquisite carver of luxuries in ivory,” .but 
“there are no jewels inside’ his elaborately wrought caskets. He 
was not sufficiently radical and revolutionary for our critic, and is 
consequently writ down as “ incapacitated for recognizing the pro- 
ssive and intellectual tendencies of the times in which he lived.” 
f posterity rates him as high as his contemporaries have done, 
“so much the worse for posterity,” says this Daniel come to judg- 
ment. (6d. London: W. Reeves. ——A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
edition of “ Amiel’s Journal,” in two dainty volumes, has just been 
nes. The translation, introduction and notes, as is well- 
own, are by Mrs. Humphry Ward. This remarkable book has 
been well-received in other editions, and it is likely to take a new 
lease of life in this attractive dress. ($1.50. Macmillan & Co.) 


PROF. BARRETT WENDELL of Harvard University read a paper 
before the Essex Institute on Feb, 29, 1892, answering the ques- 





tion, ‘ Were the Salem Witches Guiltless ?,” making a most mi- . 


nute study of the time, and showing himself a master of detail and 
local color. He thinks that the wretched bewitched girls had 
learned, willingly or unwillingly, to hypnotize themselves, and that 
“ang those who first dragged the miserable girls down may have 
n hypnotized by the accused. He shows that the toying of a 
scientific observer of the nineteenth century with occult experiment is 
something very different from the same thing when done with a 
creed-ridden zealot of the seventeenth. One must not judge Mr. 
Wendell’s work by this brief reference to his pamphlet, which is 
well worth study, Witchcraft vindicated by modern science, it 
might be called. (so cts. Salem Press Pub. and Print. Co,)—— 
OuR ARYAN poor relations, the Ainos of Yezo, are enjoying notice 
just now. Besides having the Prayer-Book in their own language, 
a hospital, a missionary and a new book written about them, all in 
this year of grace, the indefatigable Prof. Edward S. Morse has 
found “ A Curious Aino Toy,” which is in the form of a footless 
bird on wheels. He has also found a similar = in the Berlin, 
Museum, labelled as coming from Siberia, and another dug up by 
Mr. Petrie from an Egyptian tomb, He says :—‘ With the absence 
of a wheel in savagery it seems impossible to conceive of alow sav- 
e race like the Ainos originating a wheeled object of any kind.” 
¢, however, hints at the common origin of this toy age sen 
as widely removed in space and time as the Turks, Yakuts and 
Egyptians. (25 cts. Salem Press Pub. and Print. Co.——Dr. 
OSES COIT TAYLOR reprints from Zhe Yale Review his study 
and criticism of William Wirt Henry’s three-volume work on his 
grandfather, Patrick Henry. The criticism, while appreciative, is 
severe in places, (New Haven.) 





CHAPMAN’S HOMER,-which had the effect on Keats of inspirin, 
one of the noblest sonnets ever written, is a book so vigorous an 
breezy that one who finds himself weakened and dispirited by a 
sultry summer could do no better than to pick it up at odd moments 
and let his mind be fanned by its gusty pages. It is doubtful that 
| English version of ‘“‘ The Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets,” 

l ever effectually displace that which appeared from 1598 to 1611. 
It is even less likely to do so to-day than it was a month ago ; for 
then the Knickerbocker Press had not turned out the dainty little 
three-volume edition that serves as occasion for this paragraph. 
($3.75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——A MOST TIMELY book—for this 
is the building season—is “ Suburban and Country Homes.” The 
thing that makes the work particularly attractive to the prospective 
householder is that it shows how a house may be inexpensive, and 
yet artistic. Of the designs in the volume, those that it would cost 
the least to build from are the prettiest. Of these we may mention 
ecularly Plate No, III., designed by Yarnell & Coforth of Phila- 

phia, to cost $2590; No. XXII, designed by L. S. Buffington, 
Minneapolis, to cost, with stable included, $4600; No, XXXII, 
ae by E. G. W. Dietrich, New York, to cost $5000; and No. 

VI., designed by E. R. Tilton, New York, to cost $4500. The 
latter would be improved by dormer-windows in its roof. There 
ate two designs which we particularly like, but of which the prices 
are not given—a small drawing in perspective, opposite Plate 
Vil. ; and Plate XVIII., the latter designed by Otto J, Gette. We 
Commend this practical book to all who contemplate building, not 
only for the designs that are given, but also for the printed instruc- 
tions to the builder. The book is sent to any part of the world 
Pestage-free. ($3. Wm. T. Comstock.)}——“ THE TRIBUNE AL- 
MANAC ” is fat, fair and worth forty of the sort that used to be re- 
upon mainly for their prognostications of changes in the weather. 
‘Mwould be superfluous to dwell upon the character of its contents : 
Mie annual is too well-known to call for any such comment. All 
‘Weneed say is that the issue for Jan., 1893 is already where it de- 
etves to be—v.z., in its third edition. (25 cts, a copy; $2 a year, 
ne Association.) : 
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Irving’s “Columbus” 


BY PERMISSION of Mr. Theodore Stanton, to whom it is addressed, 
we publish this interesting letter from Mr. Henry Harrisse of Paris 
(formerly Mr. Henry Harris of this country). ‘The communication 
was prompted by our review of Mr. Harrisse’s monumental work, 
“ The Discovery of North America.” 


“My DEAR SIR:— 


“I wish you would do me the favor to forward to The Critic the 
accompanying card, in acknowledgment of the article published 
in its number of Feb. 25,—which gives me more, certainly, than I 
deserve, 

“Every day I become more and more convinced of the truth of 
the opinion expressed so far back as 1884,* concerning Washington 
Irving's ‘ Life of Columbus.’ This very morning, after I had finished 
writing the tae of the ‘ Fasti Columbini’ which relates to the second 
voyage, and weighed every fact, date and original document, I 
thought I would read Irving’s account for the same period. My 
admiration was unbounded! You have no idea how searching, 
critical and exact he is in all his statements. People imagine that 
Irving's work is only a literary performance of great merit. - 

“ What a mistake! Its pages teem with implicit analysis of a 
truly scientific character, and investigations to which modern 
writers can find but little to add. Nay, not only (excepting for the 
part relating to Columbus's origin and early life) has —. known 
all the documents which we possess—although in his days the 
leading ones, such as Bernaldez and Las Casas, existed only in three 
or four manuscript copies,—but he has made use of chronicles and 
judicial inquests which we do not yet have! What has become of 

is private papers? Is there no possibility of finding among them, 
for instance, the two MSS, of the History of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of the curate of Los Palacios, which, he says, present differences ; the 
chronicle of the Catholic-Kings made up from the latter and from 
various historians of the time by some contemporary writers ; the 
copy of the Rogatory Commissions of 1512-1514, made for Mufioz, 
and the interrogatories filed on behalf of Diego Columbus in 1510, 
all of which he quotes in his work ? 

“ Yes, Irving's ‘ Life of Columbus’ is not only, by far, the best 
history of the great Genoese and of the Discovery of America ever 
written anywhere and at any time, but also, in my humble judgment, 
the greatest historical book as yet written by an American. 

“My feelings in this respect will doubtless ap strange to a 
certain class of university compilers, whose working implements 
consist only in a pair of scissors; but I cannot restrain my indig- 
nation when I see how our people now - ee of Washington Irving 
as a historian of Christopher Columbus 

“Yours very truly, 
“ HENRY HARRISSE, 

“ 30 RUE CAMBACER#s, PARIS, March 12, 1893.” 





The Best Ten American Books 


ON THE 27th of May, we shall print a list of the ten books named by 
our readers as the greatest yet produced in America, or by Americans, . 

The number chosen is an arbitrary one, but the same objection 
could be made to any other. It has the merit of being conveniently 
small, yet not too small to admit of a considerable v, in the 
character of the works selected. Many a reader will send in a list 
of ten titles who might hesitate to 
want as many lists as we can get. 

To the person from whom we shall receive, not later than May 
13, the list most nearly identical with the one composed of the ten 
books receiving the greatest number of votes,we will send, he age 
any book or books the winner may select, whose aggregate price, at 
publishers’ figures, shall not exceed $10, é 

If several lists come equally close to the one published, the prize 
will be given to that which first reaches us. 

The competitor's choice is not limited to ay class of works; and, 
for convenience, the word “ book” will be held to include any well- 
defined group of an author’s writings. In the case of Lowell, for 
instance, the poems would count as one book, the literary essays 
and addresses as another, the political speeches and essays as a third, 

Lists may be written on postal cards, but not with a pencil. If 
note-paper is used, write on one side of the sheet only, and put the 
words “Ten Best Books” on the envelope. Write plainly and 
clearly ; and see that your list reaches us not later than May 13. 


e up a longer one—and we 


“ The Critic's contest,” says the Albany Argus, “is a stimulus 
to American thought on a subject in which American pride can 
well be awakened, and it ought to have thousands of ballots before 
its poll closes.” 


* * Christophe Colomb,”’ Vol. I, page 136. 








256 The 
Miss Wilkins’s ‘Giles Corey, Yeoman” 


IT IS NOT PROBABLE that any theatrical manager will 
venture the experiment of producing the “ Giles Corey, Yeo- 
man,” of Miss Mary E. Wilkins, especially after the failure of 
the mutilated and perverted version of it produced in this city 
and elsewhere by the Theatre of Arts and Letters, Never- 
theless, it is not only an admirable and interesting piece of lit- 
erary work, but could easily be made exceedingly effective in 
stage representation. It is a genuine tragedy in prose, founded 
upon historical facts, constructed with classic severity and di- 
rectness and written with rare simplicity and power, The scene 
is laid in Salem, Mass., in 1692, and the personages are actors 
in the melancholy scenes enacted there during the witchcraft_ 
madness of that memorable year, It is a very long time since 
any modern playwright has produced anything so vividly illus- 
trative of a bygone period, so true in detail and atmosphere, 
so vital and unexaggerated, so pathetic or so free from any- 
thing like melodramatic device. In short “ Giles Corey ”’ 
is a drama of the highest class, a chapter taken from the 
great book of life and converted ‘into action with so much 
art and verisimilitude that a capable performance of it might 
almost cheat a spectator of moderate faith into believing that 
he had been transported backward through two centuries. 


rom “ Jane Field,” Copyright, 1893, vy Harper & Brothers, 
Mary E, WILK1ns 

The story is told with a completeness and proportion in- 
dicative of rare dramatic sense, and increases steadily in in- 
terest through a succession, of logical stages to the tragic 
climax. In the first act the household of Giles Corey is in- 
troduced, and the existing situation is revealed by a succes- 
sion of the most natural incidents in the world. Corey him- 
self—a sturdy old soldier and frontiersman, fearless against 
mortal foe—has been infected, it appears, with the prevailing 
superstition, and is unable to sympathize with the contempt 
which his wife Martha and daughter Olive—true daugh- 
ters of the Covenant—express for witchcraft and all the 
powers of the air. He has heard the shrieks of the 
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“afflicted” maidens, and never having heard of ‘hysteria, 
cannot account for them, or for certain mysterious mishaps 
in his own farmyard. Not for a moment does he dream 
that his old servant Nancy Fox is practising all kinds of 
mummeries with dolls and pins and doggerel invocations, 
and, by her gossip, helping to direct the suspicions of the 
credulous neighbors against his wife and child, or that he 
himself has endangered them by some thoughtless banter of 
his own, But the mischief, nevertheless, has been done ef- 
fectually; and in the second act the scene is transferred to 
the home of one of the bewitched girls, where John Hathorne 
the magistrate and the minister Samuel Parris meet to inves- 


-tigate and to collect evidence which to their bigoted minds 


is conclusive against both Martha and Olive, who are forth- 
with ordered into custody. The third act is devoted to the 
trial of the accused women, and is written throughout with a 
keen eye to dramatic effect, nice discrimination of character, 
and often with an eloquence which is all the more effective 
on account of its utter simplicity. Especially noteworthy 
are the speeches which Martha delivers first in her own de- 
fense and afterwards, when she perceives her own fate to be 
hopeless, in behalf of her daughter. Olive is set free, but 
Martha is convicted, and the act ends, most impressively, 
with the arrest of old Giles, whose furious denunciation of 
the Judges has brought him too under condemnation. The 
fourth act is devoted mainly to scenes between Olive and 
her lover and their vain efforts to secure mercy for her 
parents, In the fifth the tragedy deepens. Martha has 
died upon the gallows, and Giles is in his cell in Salem gaol, 
The old man is tortured by remorse at the thought that his 
own light words have helped to put the noose around 
his wife’s neck, and has resolved to expiate his folly by 
standing mute and thus incurring the dreadful trial by tor- 
ture by the weights. In a noble and pathetic scene with his 
distracted daughter, he tells her that her constancy under 
this affliction will keep his property from attainder and end 
the current madness by stirring the popular conscience, 
His final injunction to her is to marry on the day of his ex- 
ecution, and so, with the dauntless courage of the Puritan, 
he goes to his death. The curtain falls finally, at the end 
of the sixth act, which occurs in a lane near the place of ex- 
ecution, upon the announcement to the waiting magistrates 
that “ Giles Corey is dead and he hath not spoken.” 

So bare a skeleton as this can only convey a faint sugges- 
tion of the intense and cumulative human interest maintained 
by the copious and illuminative detail supplied or suggested 
by the whole story. The art with which it is told 1s espe- 
cially noteworthy. In no single instance does Miss Wilkins 
attempt to gratify the popular demand for mere vulgar hor- 
ror or “sensation,” There are no death agonies before the 
people. Everything of that kind is left to the imagination 
and is thus made doubly impressive. There is not even an 
attempt at description, A few brief allusions, introduced 
with masterful simplicity, become more eloquent than the 
most elaborate word-painting. Nothing could be much finer 
than old Giles’s comment upon the news of his wife’s death:— 
“Martha had a fair neck when she was a maid,” and again, 
“It was a wet day and the rain pelted on her, I remember 
it was a wet day. The rain pelted on her, and the wind 
blew, and she swung in it.” Whole pages could give no 
more vivid picture than is afforded by those few words. A 
hundred similar examples might be quoted did space per- 
mit. Although in actual representation it doubtless would be 
necessary to shorten the dialogue, there is scarcely a line in 
it anywhere which could justly be called superfluous, or inap- 
propriate to the character to which it is allotted. Every per- 
sonage is most graphically and consistently sketched. The 
pious busy housewife Martha, the prim but cheerful and 
dutiful Olive, the old iron-sides Giles, the fanatical Parris, 
the superstitious Nancy, the jealous Ann, the “ afflicted ” girls, 
and the child Pheebe, all are painted with the freest and the 
truest touch and with masculine vigor, It is a remarkable 
achievement full of the brighest promise for the future. 

The book is published by Messrs. Harper & Bros. 
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The University’s Birthday 


THE UNIVERSITY of the City of New York celebrated its sixty- 


first anniversary, on Tuesday, with appropriate ceremonies. te * ; 
t 


inally, the University was not located where it stands to-day. 
began its history in Clinton Hall, in Bleecker Street—the home then, 
as the fine new Clinton Hall in Astor Place still is, of the Mercan- 
tile Library. The day is not far distant when the picturesque 
building of gray marble occupied by the University since 1837 will 
be taken down, 
stone by stone, 
carried away 
from Washing- 
ton Square, and 
reérected, in its 
resent form, 
ar up-town, Hy 
near the Cathe- 4 re 
dral of St. John ‘N88 0 ee BAe 
the Divine. A F Ee 
new building, } re {eae ; 
designed by i» EN bf 
Messrs. McKim, H ih) x 
Mead & White, ING 
will ornament 
the present site, 
and be used in 
part by certain 
classes of the 
University. 
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Calhoun to attempt a task almost Herculean. I knew last summer 
that she had appeared with great success at Orleans, acting Cath- 
erine to Coquelin’s Petruchio in the “ Mégére Apprivoisée” (“ The 
Taming of the Shrew”’), where, according to the local paper, she 
“carried off the honors of the evening.” But that experiment 
having been made under an assumed name had not the same sig- 


nificance as this winter’s success at the Odéon. My correspondent 
writes as follows :— 


“You know that her débiit took place at the Odéon; I had the 
pleasure of be- 
ing present on 
the occasion of 
her triumph. 
With the excep- 
tion of Fran- 
cisque Sarcey, 
in the ee 
the press s 
been unani- 
mous in praise, 
the public in 
sympathy and 
warm wel- 
come, Every 
night she has 
played with the 
same entrain, 
! which _ electri- 
fied the actors 
and the audi- 
ence, From the 
moment of her 
entrance she 
has the gift of 
so concentrat- 
ing the thought 
of the whole 
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: : audience that 
ies th t The : h pea 99 73 she becomes its 
ine Winthrop rie res soul. This im- 
laid the scene at . ————— pression is net 
his best-known THE UNiversiTy OF THE CiTy of NEw York yt ay 24 say 
oy eecil I have heard 


Dreeme,” a novel which was not published until after the author’s 
untimely death in the service of his country—a fact that lent an 
added interest to the romance. William Henry Hurlbert, preacher, 
editor and man of the world, had chambers in the University for 
many years, and there entertained some of the cleverest men of the 
time. Charles de Kay, poet and art-critic, in his bachelor days 
lived in a tower of the old building. One of his best short poems, 
“ Dawn in the City,” is a description of day breaking over Wash- 
ington Square as seen from this tower :— 
‘*Soon through the smoky haze 
The park begins to raise 
Its outlines clearer into daylit prose ; 

Ever with fresh amaze 

The sleepless fountains praise 
" Morn that has gilt the city as it gilds the rose.” 

The University was brought into worldwide notice when one of 
its professors, S. F. B, Morse, invented the telegraph; and again 
in 1839, when another of its professors, John W. Draper, made the 

application of photography for the purposes of portraiture. 
Not only is the University one of the most picturesque buildings 
in New York, but there are more interesting traditions clinging to 
its walls than one is apt to find attached to any New York build- 
oe matter what its age. 
om Oud Abram S. Hewitt has presented the University with 
the valuable works sent him, while a member of the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives, 7 the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid II., some 400 
in number. The volumes are bound in elaborate red morocco, 
with gold edges, and on the cover of each appear, in letters of gold, 
the name of the royal donor and of the recipient. The Oriental Li- 
brary of the University now numbers about 20,000 volumes. 





An American Girl on the French Stage 


To THE Epirors oF THE CRITIC :— 

Your readers may be interested in an account which has come 
tome from an eye-witness, a young French countéss, of the suc- 
cessful débiit at the Odéon of our compatriot, Miss Eleanor Cal- 
» a grandniece of John C. Calhoun, the statesman. The 
Temarkable achievement of this American girl in being accepted by 
2 most critical of all publics, at the “ Francais of the other side of 
‘MeSeine,” is certainly something we may regard with pride as well 
interest ; and it seems to add a new debt to those we already 

M. Coquelin, that he should have inspired and encouraged Miss 

















it variously expressed by all who have seen her—but I will 
quote you only the criticism of a personage of importance 
in the artistic world: ‘She is simply magnificent; she 
alone exists and the other actors about bee seem mere dum- 
mies,’ Indeed, it would be impossible to put into a letter the 
enthusiasm she has inspired. All Paris is talking of this star, till 
now unknown, who has in the space of a day taken possession of 
our language, of our stage, of our public; her name is everywhere, 
and is the subject of all conversations, Our artists are in wonder- 
ment, having never seen so much of nature united with so much of 
art. I wish I were able to serid you also something of the atmos- 
phere of the gay world and of the artistic world, vibrating with 
this success and anxious to see bloom upon our stage this flowet 
of the New World.” 


I enclose a number of cuttings from the French press, bearing 
on the subject of this letter, 

NEw YORK, 15 April, 1893. E. L. D. 

[The “ clippings ” referred to are taken from Figaro, La France, 
Le Gaulots, L'Intransigeant, Le Petit Journal, Gil Blas, Le Pays, 
the Journal des Débats, etc.; and they testify no less heartily than 
our correspondent's ‘note to the impression Miss Calhoun has made, 
not only upon the press and public, but upon such observers as 
MM. Sardou and Leconte de Lisle. The young lady's first appear- 
ance in Paris was made in a new piece, “ L’Argent d’Autrui,” by 
M. Hennique ; and according to Le Gaudois, whatever success the 
play achieves must be attributed to our talented countrywoman, 
who is said to be thoroughly American, and “an artistic curiosity 
of the first rank.” —EDs, eRiric.] 





Current Criticism 


TENNYSON A STUDENT TO THE LAST.—We see the Laureate 
still a student, still concerning himself with those ancient masters 
whom even men-of-letters conspire to neglect. Quintus Calaber, 
indeed, did not, perhaps, handle the Death of Ginone so “ lazily” 
as the Laureate declared ; indeed, one is heterodox enough to moe. 
the forgotten old poet’s telling of that tale, to like the hexameters 
better than the blank verse. But that does not diminish our pleas- 
ure in finding our great poet still, in extreme age, so studious of the 

He blossoms also into new metres, like the Glastonbury 
horn which flowers at Christmas. He pays his tribute, late but 
dear, to the beloved and immortal memory of Scott, and the grave 
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within sound of the din of London salutes, as it were, that more 
desirable and fairer resting-place, that ‘“‘ amiable home of the dead,” 
where only the ripple of the Tweed breaks the silence, and where 
Lockhart lies at Sir Walter’s feet. For more than sixty years the 
Laureate’s poetry has been in the hands of the world, and his latest 
verse has still the accent of his earliest, in the volume of 1830; has 
still the same inimitable original accent, which only Nature gave, 
and which marked him as a poet from the first. Without that 
gift all labor would be vain toil; but we see, as we compare the 
earliest versions of his poems with the latest, how unremittingly, 
with what self-criticism and self-abnegation he worked. The Muse 
never deserted him, as she never deserted Titian; to the end he 
remained the Master, always bringing a new note from the lyre. 
No wonder that he could still hope, and still believe, that his is one 


of the “ silent voices” which call us “ On and always on!” If ever © 


man did, he “ had kept the bird in his bosom,” the bird of deathless 
song; for his nightingales live, though those of Heraclitus have 
fallen silent.— Andrew Lang, in Longman's Magazine. 





Daniel Vierge 
Mr. Aucust F. JAcassy will contribute an article on Daniel 
Vierge, whose pen-and-ink drawings are so highly extolled by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell and other equally good judges, to the June number 
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of The Century. The volume of Vierge’s illustrations to Quevedo’s 
“Pablo de Segovia” was reviewed in The Critic of Dec. 31. 
bie is still a young man—that is, he is just forty; and he ma 
et do his best work, though it is hard to see how he could do muc 
ter in the field he already occupies. The portrait we print here- 
with was made by the artist himself for his edition of “‘ Pablo de 
Segovia.” 





Lucy Larcom 


THE DEATH of Lucy Larcom the New England poet, in Boston, 
on Tuesday last, was not a surprise to her friends, for she has suf- 
fered more or less from illness for some time past. Miss Larcom 
was born in Beverly, Mass., in 1826. As a young girl she was 
employed in the mills at Lowell, and many of her early s, in- 
cluding the one which is perhaps the most familiar of all her pro- 
ductions, I eres one Shoes,” a an by ht most 
people w regard as the unpoetic conditions of a manufacturin; 
town. While living in this place she was a contributor of both 
prose and verse to the columns of the Lowell Goring. Afterwards 
she taught in an Illinois school, while at the same time studying at 
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the Monticello Female Seminary. The ei periodical for 
youthful readers, Our Young Folks, published at Boston, was 
edited by her from 1866 to 1874, at which time it was merged with 
the new juvenile magazine S¢, Nicholas. For the greater part of 
her life Miss Larcom has been a resident of her native place. The 
titles and dates of her books are as follows :—* Ships in the Mist, 
and Other Stories ” (1859), “‘ An Idyl of Work: A Story in Verse” 
(1875), “ Wild Roses of Cape Ann, and Other Poems” (1880), 
“ Poetical Works ” (1885), “‘ Beckonings for Every Day” (1886), “A 
New England Girlhood Outlined from Memory” (1889), “ Easter 
Gleams” (1890), “ At the Beautiful Gate, and Other Songs of 
Faith” (1891) and “* The Unseen Friend” (1892). 
The quality and prevalent tone of this poet’s work may be in- 
ferred from the opening stanza of ‘‘ Hand in Hand with Angels,”— 
‘* Hand in hand with angels, 
Through the world we go ; 
Brighter eyes are on us 
Than we blind ones know ; 
Tenderer voices cheer us 
Than we deaf will own; 
Never, walking heavenward, 
Can we walk alone,” — 
and the two stanzas which we select from the poem “ Hints,”— 
‘* They whose hearts are whoie and strong, 
Loving holiness, 
Living clean from soil of wrong, 
Wearing truth’s white dress,— 
They unto no far-off height 
Wearily need climb ; 
Heaven to them is close in sight 
From these shores of time. 


‘*Only the anointed eye , 

Sees in common things,— 

Gleams dropped daily from the sky ; 
Heavenly blossomings. 

To the hearts where light has birth 
Nothing can be drear ; 

Budding through the bloom of earth, 
Heaven is always near.” 

Miss Larcom lived a quiet life at Beverly, very rarely going away 
from home. She was simple and unpretentious in her life, and 
cared more for the influence for good exerted by her poems than 
for any fame they might bring her. As illustrating this feeling, we 
page a letter written by her to the editors of Zhe Critic on Oct. 
25, 1892 :— 

“I remember so gratefully your notice of ‘As it is in Heaven,’ 
that 1 am moved to hope you will find a kind Godspeed for the 
little collection of verse I shall send you—‘ At the Beautiful Gate.’ 
They are devotional verses in great part,—but on that account / 
value them. I do not think myself very ‘ literary ’—I care more 
for the aspiration than the artistic result, always.” 





The Lounger 


“ THE POETICAL SUGGESTION that Grief, in a personified form, 
takes or must take the place of a lamented friend or relative, may 
be commoner than I suppose,” writes Prof. Albert S. Cook of Yale. 
“I have noted three instances which may, in a sense, be regarded 
as parallels, Perhaps the most familiar is that from ‘In Memo- 
riam ’ :— 

“*QO Sorrow, wilt thou live with me 
No casual mistress, but a wife, 
My bosom-friend and half of life?’ 


A second is from Shakespeare’s ‘ King John’ :— 


“ * Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
Then, have I reason to be fond of grief ?’ 


The third is from the French poet Maynard (1582-1646), in the 
Ode on the Death of his Daughter :— 
«Qui me console excite ma colére, 
Et le repos est un bien que je crains ; 
Mon deuil me plait, et me doit toujours plaire, 
Il me tient lieu de celle que je plains,’” 





“I WAS MUCH amused at your final paragraph in The Critic of 
last week” (April 8), writes Anna Katharine Green, from Brook- 
lyn, “especially as I rather pride myself on the clearness of my 
writing and the 


lead-pencil now, but if Iam not much mistaken ‘The Leavenworth 
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The 


Case’ was written in ink. As to the nee employed I will say 
l 


nothing, for I am well aware that it was of all sizes, shapes and colors. 
The reason for this is, however, easily explained. The chapters of 
this my first novel were re-written so many times, that the paper 
with which I started soon gave out, and as during the two years it 
took me to complete this work, I travelled from place to place, I 
naturally renewed my stock from different dealers, with the result 
alludedto. I do not exaggerate when I say that when I had finished 
this book I had left on my hands a large drawer-fuill of paper 
closely writteri over with words I thought unworthy of publication. 
Such was the labor I expended over ‘ The Leavenworth Case.’ In 
face of this fact I could not but marvel over a statement made a 
few days since in the New York Hera/d. In criticising the play 
which I have made out of this story, it said that the book was 
written spontaneously while the dramatization had been the result 
of much thought and labor. You see how spontaneously the book 
was written, while the play—well if ever anything gushed from the 
brain without pause or hindrance, it was that play. I thought for. 
two years over its construction, but when once I sat down to work, 
it was as if the words were put in my mouth, I could not utter 
them fast enough, I say ‘utter,’ because they were dictated by 
me to my husband. _Itis the only instance in which I have been 
able to dictate anything.” 





THE AUTHOR of that exceedingly clever novelette, ‘‘ Madem- 
oiselle Ixe,” Miss Mary Hawker, who writes over the pen-name of 
Lanoe Falconer, has contributed an article on the Short Story to a 
recent number of A¢/anta. What Miss Hawker says is true, 
but it is not new. ‘“Condense! Condense!” is her cry. The 
short story cannot in the nature of things be a /ong story, and to 
write short stories successfully the author must know how to squeeze 
a pint of juice from a gallon of material, and leave nothing but 
husks to throw away, In “ Mademoiselle Ixe” Miss Hawker lived 
up to this ideal ; but in her second novelette there. were more husks 
than juice, However, it is not wise to expect us always to practise 
what we preach ; it is something if our preaching helps others to do 
the right thing. It is well to know what is right, even if one doesn’t 
always do it. 





Miss HAWKER repeats to her readers the stage-manager’s advice 
to aspiring dramatists, quoted by Coppée in his ‘“* Contes en Prose”’ : 
—“ If they come to me with their plays when I am at breakfast, I 
say—‘ Look here, can you tell me the plot in the time it takes me to 
eat this boiled egg? If not, away with it—it is useless,’” Like a 
great many French stories, this illustrates a point cleverly, but it 
could hertiy be taken as a full statement of the truth, Could 
Shakespeare have told the plot of any of his plays while a manager ate 
his boiled egg? Yet who would say that Shakespeare’s plays were 
useless ? To a French manager they might be, but not to the mana- 
ger of a Chicago theatre where Shakespeare, with the Marlowe-Taber 
company, holds the boards for a month at a time. The New York 
manager would settle the Bard of Avon's fate in less time than he 
would take to crack the shell of his egg. In New York we look 
askance at Shakespeare, but take “A Trip to Chinatown” by the 
year. Speaking of plays, Daudet is reported to have said, in 
allusion to his own plays, that he never was present at any fre- 
mitre, and that it was only from the demeanor of his concierge the 
next morning that he knew whether his play had succeeded or not. 
If it had succeeded “the concierge was abject, but, if not, her man- 
ners were those of pity blended with contempt.” 





_A“ LITERARY NOTE” is being circulated 7” re the Post-Funk 
libel suit, which contains the following pertinent paragraph :— 


“The courtesy of the trade referred to at the trial is at least as 
strong in favor of protecting the authorized publisher of American 
literature which has run out of co pright, as it is in favor of pro- 
tecting the authorized publisher oF ritish reprints. The two cases 
are not dissimilar, and the result of the trial is of special interest 
to all authors, since it dssures them that there is a strong public 
sentiment in their favor, even when the laws of the United States 
fail to give them what they justly claim.” 





“JOHN OLIVER Hosses,” who has jumped into reputation, is 
Mrs. Craigie to her friends. She is a young woman and began her 
ee nonal career three or four years ago as art-critic of Life. 

don office-hours proved irksome to her. She wrote a story, 
“Some Emotions and a Moral,” which attracted much attention, 
but not so much, perhaps, as her “ Sinner’s Comedy.” Now she is 
Sut with a new story, “A Study in Temptations.” All of these are 
and are published in the Unknown Library. The Pall Mall 
Budget of March 25 publishes the author's rait and a facsimile 
of manuscript, which is a good deal Thackeray’s, but if 
thing more finished. As Mrs. Craigie has made her reputation 








Critic - 
through “a gift for epigram,” according to the Budge?, it is not 


strange that she works slowly and carefully, “ rewriting some pas- 
sages as many as twelve times.” 





WORDSWORTH’S DISLIKE of women in literature is said to have 
been ve eat. He detested the name of“ literary lady.” Ican't 
say that I like it myself; “literary woman” is much better, ‘ Blue- 
stockingism is sadly at enmity with true refinement of mind,” he 
wrote ; which was rather unkind of him, considering’ what a cer- 
tain blue-stocking had been to him, for Dorothy Wordsworth was 
a most valuable aid to her brother. But then Wordsworth was 
spoiled by women. His wife and his daughter together with his 
sister and sister-in-law sat at his feet po worshipped. This he 
considered the proper attitude for women. Dorothy's literary 
activity was not at all aggressive, and she probably found it easy 
to convince her brother that her small light was but a reflection of 
his greater one. 





MR. THEODORE STANTON, who has just run over from Paris, 
to spend the summer at Chicago, tells me that the band of the Re- 
publican Guard will arrive at the World’s Fair about the tenth of 
August and remain there for a month. The company numbers 
eighty pieces, and is the finest military band in France, if not in 
Europe. The probabilities are that it will be heard two or three 
times in New York. A few members of the Comédie Frangaise 
will probably visit Chicago professionally, but the company as a 
whole will not; which is a pity, 


IN A NOTE that I received from Mr. E, C. Stedman, last week, 
he says, apropos of the date :—‘'I see it is the twelfth of April, How 
I remember the day, thirty-two years ago, when the Fort Sumter 
bombardment took place! That evening I wrote my poem of 
‘Sumter’ and printed it in the World (of which I was the day 
editor) the next day. On the 13thI started for Washington, as the 
first war-correspondent, and was there through the ‘ dark days’ 
after the Baltimore riots, and for most of the next three years was 
with the army or in Washington.” To the younger generation 
thirty-two years seems as long age as the Revolution seems to the 
older; but to those of us who remember the war with all its hor- 
rors, Mr. Stedman’s words bring back those dreadful days as if they 
were not yet past. 





“IN READING ‘A Fable for Critics,’” writes G. L. B., “ I noticed 
a humorous mistake of Lowell’s. He writes :— 


“* Though I recollect hearing him get quite ferocious 
About Mary Clausum, the mistress of Grotius.’ 
He refers.to the book called ‘Mare Clausum’ of the celebrated 
Englishman Selden. This book was written in answer to the 
theories propounded by Grotius in his ‘Mare Liberum,’ published 
in 1633. The mistake, so far as I know, has never been pointed 
out, and seemed to me to be worthy of notice,” 





THERE IS ONE inelegance or downright error of speech that jars 
upon my nerves more harshly than any other, It is the clipping 
and twisting of the phrases “at night,” “ by day,” “ in the morn- 
ing,” etc., into “ nights,” “ mornings,” “ days.” I have read in the 
editorial columns of the most influential of American daily papers 
the assertion that a certain man, at a time when his affairs were 
in a critical state, “ worked days and worried nights.” You will 
read on an office door in summer the (golden) legend “ Closes 
1 P.M. Saturdays,” and in a shop-window during the holidays the 
gratifying announcement that the shop is Spe oe Evenings,” I 
sha’n't name the newspaper, or the shop, or the office: the offence is 
too common to warrant the pillorying of a few individual offenders. 
Nor shall I name any one writer who sins in this matter; for the 
blame is shared by some of the most deservedly esteemed authors 
in the land. Yet the awkwardness of the locution is such that I 
wonder it is not apparent to every writer who cares a fig for the 


purity of the language. 


“ I AM ENGAGED in the preparation of a work on Southern au- 
thors,” writes G. A, Wauchope, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish in the State University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., “ and in 
my researches I have found it necessary to correspond with a large 
number of Southern peels of the pen. Not knowing the present 
addresses of Miss Mary N. Murfree, Miss Grace ray, Pg 5 ulia 
Magruder, Miss Matt Crim, Mrs, Ruth McE, Stuart, Mr. T. C, de 
Leon, Mr. John R. Thompson, Mrs. Bellamy and Mrs. Tiernan of 
North Carolina, I write to ask if you will kindly give them to me.” 
I pass on the request to my r , with the memorandum that 





John R. Thompson has been dead this twenty years, 


———— 





Boston Letter 


THE NEws of the death of Charles Appleton Longfellow on 
Thursday last came suddenly before the public, but his illness had 
dated back many months, In fact, since his return nearly a year 

from a trip to the South Sea Islands he has been an invalid. 
The immediate cause of his death was pronounced to be pneu- 
monia. Mr. Longfellow did not follow at all in the lite line of 
his father, but his venturesome experiences would readily fill a vol- 
ume if they had been written by himself or by any friend. At the 
very outbreak of the War he enlisted in the First Massachusetts 
Cavalry, and for two years was a Lieutenant. At the battle of 
Mine Run he was struck by a ball which passed through both 
shoulders, seriously crippling him. His brother Ernest and his 


father after a long search found the wounded lad—for he was ther © 


but twenty years of age—and Wrought him back to Cambridge. In 
clubs and in yachting Mr. Longfellow was much interested. With 
two other men he at one time oney crossed the Atlantic in a 
fifty-foot sloop. His home was with his sister, Miss Alice Long- 
fellow, at the old Longfellow House in Cambridge. One son of 
the poe is now living, Ernest Longfellow, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Ric H, Dana and Mrs. J. G. Thorpe, Jr. 

Lucy Larcom’s illness still continues, and the last report that I 
heard was of aserious nature. Heart-trouble is the affliction, The 
friends of Miss Larcom say that she was very much cast down over 
the death of her old-time friend the poet Whittier, as well as that 
of her clerical adviser Bishop Brooks, A yg eel sad foresight is 
illustrated in the fact that on the very day Dr. Brooks was taken ill, 
a note from Miss Larcom reached him in which she spoke of her ill- 
ness and expressed the presentiment that they would never again meet 
in this world. ‘I should like to comfort her,” said Dr. Brooks, as 
he showed this letter to his brother ; but he was then too ill even to 
answer it, and though a carriage afterwards was sent to Miss Lar- 
com to bring her to the home of the Bishop where he lay in death, 
she was then too weak to go. (Foran account of Miss Larcom’s 
death, see page 258.) 

The Massachusetts Historical Society at its last meeting took 
action on the death of Dr. Peabody by appointing the Rev. Dr. E. 

. Young to write a memoir on Harvard’s Chaplain. Dr. G. E. 

lis, the President of the Society, also spoke in heartfelt words of 
the recognized worth of the quad Chaplain. At the same meeting 
was read a letter from Mr. Francis Parkman presenting to the 
Society a number of his manuscripts and volumes of notes on the 
Indians. Dr. Ellis was re-elected President, Francis Parkman and 
C. F. Adams were chosen Vice-Presidents, E. J. Young, Recordin 
Secretary, Justin Winsor, Corresponding Secretary, and Dr. Samue 
A. Green, as Librarian, was again chosen to the position which for 
so long a time he has so usefully filled. 

The week has been full of memorial addresses, including the 
Brooks Memorial of which I wrote last week, and I will merely take 
8 to mention one other. At a Cambridge Church last week, 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton said (in part) of his late friend James 
Russell Lowell that in 1848, when he was not quite thirty years old, 
he was one of the pleasantest of men, as pleasant a companion as 
you could find, in fact, “ born,” as some acquaintance of his has said, 
“a bottle of champagne.” His sparkling wit and lively humor led 
him into utmost boyishness at times, and if you sat down with him 
nobody could keep the pace that he set. Pun after pun came from 
his lips, or some irresistibly humorous jest, or perhaps a pleasant 

. He never could keep any money in his pocket. It burned a 
hole there, if there was any fom be assisted by it. Noone can 
read his poems, declared Prof. Norton, without seeing concentrated 
there a strong moral sense, the old Puritan sense in the Yankee 
form, and then the admirable commonsense of the Yankee also. 
He was in every way American to the core, and his whole heart 
throbbed with love and devotion. Of his college course, Prof. Nor- 
ton said that Mr. Lowell while at Harvard read a good many poems 
and liked the reading of verse better than he did the learning of his 
lessons. This made him seem to be lazy, and resulted in his being 
sent to Concord towards the end of his senior year—a rustication 
which proved a source of great regret to him because it prevented 
him from reading his class- on Class Day. Never, said Prof. 
Norton, had he heard his friend utter a word that could give pain 
to any other human being, 

The case of E. B. Gay, the Charlestown teacher, who was arrested 
in New York for stealing books is now at an end. He resigned his 
position, and through friends made a statement to the public about 
the affair. In'this statement it was declared that Mr, Gay intended 
to pay for the books which he held in his ssion at Scribner’s 
store, but before any movement was made by him to leave he was 
confronted by a man who claimed to bea detective and who met 
him with an intent to steal. Notwithstanding the protest of Mr. 
Gay that he intended to buy the books (says statement) he was 
arrested then and there. 
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The little complication over the bronze statue intended for Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been settled. In 1890 William Clark Noble of 
Cambridge was engaged by the Burns Monument Association of 
Providence to construct a statue to cost $15,000, and, as I stated 
in a letter some months ago, the model was completed by him, 
He was then notified that the funds could not be raised, and only 
$1000 could be secured to pay him for his preliminary work. The 
sculptor brought suit, placing damages at $25,000, and received a 
verdict of $6839. 

Signora Duse’s success in Boston has been extraordinary. The 
— cost for tickets for the first night was nearly nine dollars, 
and the audience included the most notable of Bostonians. The 
names of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Henry L. Higginson, Mrs. John 
L. Gardner, Mrs. Agassiz, Gov. Russell, Mrs. Quincy Shaw, Mrs, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., and T, Russell Sullivan may be taken 
as an indication of the character of the audience. 


Boston, April 18, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





London Letter 


‘A BROTHERHOOD of Poets”! It sounds like the morning-song 
of the millennium, like some great choral ode written for the open- 
ing of Utopia. What a vision of fraternity the name suggests, 
what pictures of a land, east of the sun, west of the moon, where 
every discord shall be forgotten in one community of song. And 

et its home is no further off than Ormskirk, whence the first pub- 
ication of the Brotherhood has just made its appearance. The 
Muses, as the little periodical is called, is the official organ of the 
Brotherhood of Poets, who have combined into a sort of trades- 
union against publisher and editor. 

** Why should the Poets stand, 
Fronting Philistia’s band, 
Singly—not hand in hand?” 

This is the question which has troubled them, and its solution is 
their combination. The Brotherhood has a distinct constitution, 
There are a council to manage its affairs, fellows to give weight 
to its utterance, honorary members, to lend lustre to its roll. r, 
Lewis Morris has smiled approval; and the new Laureate, upon 
his appointment, will be asked to fill the post of President. There 
are certain pgp many necessary to membership. The candidate 
ought, it is felt, to have published a volume of verse; but if he has 
failed to find a publisher, and yet contributed largely to magazines, 
the Brotherhood will not refuse him a seat at their Round Table, 
This seems to have been the first scheme of qualification, but it will 
be felt at once that such rigorous restriction would decimate the 
possible number of the brothers. 

To contribute poems largely to magazines is given to but few; to 
be a t is not necessarily to be printed. And so it has been 
agreed, finally, that a candidate may hope for brotherhood if he can 
show a sufficiently large number of poems in MS., which manifest 
merit — to satisfy the Council. There have been rumors of 
this little club for some while, and now the first number of their 
periodical is before the public. The poet is notoriously not a man 
of affairs, and one would scarcely expect the Brotherhood to have 
provided for a large circulation. Still, it is unfortunate that the 
Council should not have thought of acquiring a London agent for 
the sale of their magazine. A hot, dusty afternoon, spent in . 
longed journey from the west to the east of London, diversified by 
periodical plunges into booksellers’ shops, found me at last in Pa- 
ternoster Row, my last resource exhausted, and my search unsatis- 
fied. To commune with Zhe Muses one must seek the country; 
unlike Mr, Dobson, the new ts are “shy on London stones.” 
The periodical purchased reveals many names hitherto unknown to 
fame,—not one, indeed, that is familiar to students of contemporary 
verse, It reveals, too, a fact which was perhaps foreseen, that the 
Brotherhood is stronger in good-fellowship than in art. In sym- 
pathy they are brothers, but, alas! they are not And what 
a quaint, unpractical, quixotic venture it all is! As I sit and listen 
to the roar of the traffic in the Strand, and watch the binder’s 
wagon next door discharging its bales of volumes into the pubi 
er’s trade-entrance, I cannot but marvel in reflection upon the 
which separates the real from the ideal. How pathetic it seems— 
this little body of verse-makers in the security of their country 
lanes, wandering hand in hand under the greenwood tree, ee 
a combined resistance to the retarding opposition of Trade ; 
then, in the ecstasy of their dream, forgetting to appoint a London 
agent, and rendering it almost an impossibility for a would-be 
reader to peruse their work at all. Who but will sympathize, even 
though he smile? And yet 

‘* Not here, O Apollo, 
Are haunts meet for thee.” 


It seems as if no brotherhood of poets which is to be in very 


deed a brotherhood, and at the same time to be composed of gent- 
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ine poets, can flourish far from Fleet Street. Literature migrates 
to London at last ; and it is here alone that practical combination 
is possible. The Brotherhood of Poets has indeed been forestalled 
the Rhymers’ Club, which is as different from its successor as 

. Swinburne from Martin Tupper. Most Americans know the 
Cheshire Cheese, that old, oak-panelled hostelry in a court off Fleet 
Street ; with Dr. Johnson’s seat still in evidence; with its sanded 
floor and its rich, satisfying lark-pudding. One seldom dines there 
without meeting a little body of Americans under Dr. Johnson's 
portrait. It is here that the Rhymers’ Club meet, eat their dinner, 
and afterwards read their rhymes. And these are practical men, 
young men-of-letters who have work to do, whose songs are the 
diversion of an evening, not the profession of every day. They 
issued one little volume, a year ago, and are now contemplating 
another. Meanwhile, not one of them but is known outside their 
own circle; most of them are practical journalists; one, it is re- 
rted, has even had time in the intervals of work to formulate a 
oo er especially adapted to the man-of-letters, and to make a 
book of it. Mr. Richard le Gallienne, perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous name in the club, over and above his leat on George Mere- 
dith,is one of the most constant critics of the Daly Chronicle, 
and twice a week renders literary the radical evening paper, Zhe 
Star, to which he contributes a column of criticism. Mr. Lionel 
ohnson, who less than three years ago came up to town from 
ew College, Oxford, has his study of Mr. Thomas Hardy just 
ready, and is already well-advanced in a work on historic Chelsea. 
Mr, Arthur Symons is on the staff of Zhe Atheneum, and has, 
moreover, my ge a speciality for himself. He is the authority 
on the music hall. He has been the first to take the variety enter- 
tainment seriously, to observe the important position which it fills 
in the social world of to-day, and to apply to it worthy and dis- 
criminating criticism, Mr. Ernest Rhys, who lived for some months 
last year in Wales, has made a special study of the Cymric ballads, 
on which he recently lectured, and of which he is, we understand, 
ring a volume. Mr. W. B. Yeats is great on the legends of 
reland; and Mr. Ernest Dowson has written, in collaboration, a 
three-volume novel which will appear in the autumn. Early in 
May Mr. Le Gallienne will also combine with two other poets, Mr. 
Hayes and Mr. Norman Gale, in a collection of verse to be en- 
titled “ Fellowship in Song.” This, surely, is practical activity,— 
the stuff of which a poetic brotherhood is fitly made. Maanwhile. 
all who have sympathy with the poet’s mind (and who has not?) 
will wish well to the little body at Ormskirk, and. hope for them 
just that access of the business spirit which is indispensable to suc- 


cess. 
Lonpon, 8 April, 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Chicago Letter 


THE WINTER covering was removed a few days ago from the 
t fountain in front of the Administration Building, and though 
water is not yet rushing over it and plunging into the lagoon, 

one can, nevertheless, gain an idea of the ultimateeffect. Mr. Fred- 
ttick Mac Monnies, who is responsible for this notably original con- 
jon, has carried out his idea with a firm dignified self-reliance 
will add a new distinction to his name. The unity of the 
composition, its stately pyramidal effect focussed in the imposing 
figure of Columbia,—this is a triumph for the artist, who in achiev- 
beauty in the lines of his design has gained it also in details, 
—_ barge of state, which rises high out of the water, is her- 

by Fame who sounds her trumpet in the prow, and steered 

Time whose sickle is bound to the rudder. To the front, where 
water rushes to its fall, four dolphins driven by youths guide 

the cavalcade, postilion-like ; and the barge is manned on each side 
four stalwart women, who stand to their oars,—graceful, strong- 
creatures, with a fascinating difference in their similarity, 

and a superb beauty of line and motion, High above these, queen 
tf the féte, is the seated figure of Columbia; and it is in this con- 
teption that Mr. Mac Monnies has shown his calibre. Original 
and even daring as it is, he justifies it not only through beauty, but 
through a certain convincing, self-confident truth. This slender, 
distinguished figure holds herself proudly erect, looking out upon 
the world with pure, fearless eyes, unconscious of danger, confident 
tther power to overcome any obstacle to her progress. There is 
kind of ce in her majesty, an imperious self-assertion, 
Be vill proclaim her right to rule if she finds it disputed, and 
mands the admiration due to her achievements, One givesit un- 
gly, ome. , to this lordly woman, who in spite of her 
is armed with gentleness and sympathy. A fine and 
figure, she expresses in a way the restless, self-assertive, 

t energy of the Republic. 

passing from this to the sculptural decorations for the Illinois 
ding, one cannot avoid taking that fatal step away from the sub- 
. The building itself is the worst thing on the grounds, and it 
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carries a dome which makes its ugliness unpleasantly conspicuous, 
In decorating the interior of this structure the builders have been 
animated by a praiseworthy desire to patronize won-en, but unfor- 
tunately they apparently did not believe in the fundamental princi- 
ple that only good work deserves encouragement. The distinction 
of sex was the only one regarded by them, and the result in sculpt- 
ure is pathetic, omen who should be copying casts or model- 
ling acorns were given commissions for allegorical figures of heroic 
size, and six of these will serve to ornament the main exhibition- 
gallery. It is easy to guess the subjects of these statues, for “‘ Ma- 
ternity ” carries a child, ‘“ Art” a palette and brushes, and “ Faith” 
turns her eyes devoutly upward. But it is best to be content with 
this discovery, for if one examines the anatomical construction of 
the figures, one is introduced to a new and surprising science. 
Nothing is impossible to these innovators, who are quite ready to 
revise ’s handiwork wherever it seems to them desirable. Their 
revision does not take the direction of idealism, however; it knows . 


. no law, apparently, and whimsically fashions an arm of abnormal 


size or conceives a new and difficult turn of the throat or a remark- 
able twist of the leg with a capricious disregard of natural limita- 
tions. Originality at least is theirs. Women painters havé also 
been given an pion in the Illinois Building, and though their 
work is less novel than that of the sculptors it has more beauty to 
recommend it. Miss Ida J. Burgess was placed in ch of the 
decorations for the reception-room, and she has made the main 
feature of the room a wide frieze, below which the walls will be 
covered with a rich green and gold brocade. The frieze is divided 
inta twelve sections, which have been painted by Chicago women, 
The effect is scattered and heterogeneous, but taken separately, 
some of the work is very good. The panel called “ Learning” by 
Miss Burgess is the best of them, simpler than the others and more 
purely decorative, with its pale greens and violets and its lovely 
dignified figure. Miss Kellogg’s painting is also good in color, 
deeper and richer than the other, and it is well-drawn and com- 
posed ; and in these latter qualities Miss Dohn’s “ Industrial Arts” 
also is strong. Of the others Miss Wade's quiet landscape and 
Miss Gerow’s flowers are much the most effective. 

Mr. Johannes Gelert has just completed his most important con- 
tribution to the Fine Arts department of the Fair—a group contain- 
ing six life-size figures in the round. “ Struggle for Work” he calls 
it, and it is founded on an incident common in the manufacturi 
centres of England, representing a fight for a ticket which entitles 
a man to work in the big factory from whose windows it has just 
been thrown. The composition is admirable, centring as it does. 
in the figure of the triumphant laborer, on either side of whom a 

outh and an old man vainly try to reach the prize, Below, a woman 
es fallen prostrate over her infant,-and a crying child clasps the 
victor’s knees. These figures are well held together, so that the 
grouping is effective from all sides. Mr. Gelert is a realist pure 
and simple; and he has made no attempt to ennoble his types, 
thereby missing almost entirely that beauty which is the first essen- 
tial in art. But there is fine dramatic strength in his conception, 
and a certain rugged pathos which gives it a noble dignity. 

Mr. Henry B, Fuller's Chicago novel, the essay in realism of 
which I have already written to Zhe Critic, will be published dur- 
ing the summer months in Harper's Magazine and appear in book- 
form in the fall, With his airy, delicate satire Mr. Fuller has touched 
off many of our pet follies in his books, but none more happily 
than that publicity which attaches to all modern life. “It 
struck the Enatelaine,” he says when Fin-de-Siécle suggested to that 
delightful old-world creature the possibility of putting an acquain- 
tance into a book—“ it had struck the Chatelaine that the propriety 
of using a friend in that way might fairly be questioned—one should 
be atlowed, she thought, undisputed possession of one’s own per- 
sonality ; but she was hardly recent enough, as yet, to understand 
that notoriety was the most delicate compliment that one modern 
could pay another.” Nevertheless, it is a compliment singularly 
easy to obtain; and here in the West, at least, howeveer quiet 
pe unpretentious one’s life may be, it is discovered sooner or 
and patronized in the public prints. There is no escape even in 
obscurity from this modern dragon, whose hunger is insatiable, 
whose kindly malevolence, if I may so express it, is beyond hope of 
reformation. The distinction between a man’s work in the world, 
which often legitimately belongs to the public, and his personality, 
which belongs to himself, is not drawn—is not even understood 
our day and generation, And a man like Taine, who forbade the 
sale of his photographs and the publication of his private letters, is. 
actually considered eccentric. 

CHICAGO, 18 April, 1893. Lucy MONROE. 

“ The Critic has taken a step inthe right direction,” says The 
Christian Union, “in arranging for a regular letter from Chicago, to 
be furnished by Miss Lucy Monroe, a young lady of fine attainments. 


. both in literature and art. Ignorance of the intellectual life of the 
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West is altogether too prevalent among cultivated as well as un- 
cultivated people in the East, and the establishment of any new 
and regular avenue of communication which will dissipate this 
ignorance is a thing to be rejoicedin, The East has quite as much 
to learn from the West as the West from the East. Miss Monroe’s 
introductory letter is excellent in form and interesting in matter.” 





The Fine Arts 
The Society of American Artists’ 15th Exhibition 
THOSE WHO believe that the human body unadorned is the best 
of subjects for the artist have reason to be pleased with the present 
exhibition at the Fine Arts Society's galleries ; for the nude is as con- 
yoyo present there as it is absent from most of our exhibitions. 
n 


id, while many of the examples are small, and some of them tech- - 


nically deficient in one way or another, it is plain that the painters 
take this sort of subject seriously, and that people who are disposed 
to question its propriety must choose between a tolerance of the 
nude as it is here treated and the lowering of the standard of 
technical excellence which the Society of American Artists has 
raised- Messrs, Cox, Chase, Walker, Low, Brush, Tarbell, Curran, 
Reid and Bell in painting, and Mr, Ruckstuhl in sculpture, show 
studies of the undraped, or partly draped, figure. In his “ Sleep,” 
Mr. Cox has, for once, allowed himself the luxury of painting with 
a full brush and a free hand, and the result more than meets our 
expectations. The pose is a very happy one, and the symbolic 
y was not needed to show that sleep had “streamed down 
through the branches” and overwhelmed the vigorous young body 
thrown forward upon the red mantle, Mr. Cox is making progress 
in several directions, His ‘“ Daffodilly”—a young woman knittin 
in a room fitted up in various tones of greenish yellow, like those o 
the flower—is, with the exception of his smaller nude, ‘“‘ The Stream’s 
Secret,” the nearest approach to a complete color-harmony that he 
has given us, His more usual scheme of clashing reds, browns and 
yellows is seen in Mrs. Cox’s so-called “Arrangement in Yellow” 
rtrait); but in her “Psyche” (nude), she asserts her indepen- 
ence as to both color and handling. Mr. Cox, we are sorry to be 
obliged to add, has shirked the responsibility which he has in- 
curred of depicting emotion in his painting of ‘ The Fall and the 
Expulsion.” His female figures, particularly the Serpent, are charm- 
ing; but it seems to be only a slight peccadillo to which she is 
enticing mother Eve, too trivial to be the cause of all our woe; and 
Adam’s back is turned where he takes the apple, and his face is 
buried in his hands where he is being expelled from Paradise by an 
angel who looks much too like an overgrown choir-boy. his 
angel, in his white surplice, is a blot on the composition; and if 
Mr. Cox were a more wary allegorist he would not have made him 
appear to spring from the same slimy serpent folds with the tempt- 
ress, 

That a jury of artists does not always award prizes from consid- 
erations of merit only is shown by the selection of Mr. Tarbell’s 
“ The Bath” for the Shaw Fund prize. Wedo not suppose that the 
artist himself would claim that it is the best figure-composition in 
the exhibition. Its one merit is a certain moderate degree of suc- 
cess in the setae of flesh ; in all else it is manifestly inferior to 
Mr. Cox's “ Sleep” and Mr, Chase’s “ Study,” to mention those only 
of the number of paintings which are in various ways superior to it. 
Mr, H. O. Walker's “ Morning "—two graceful half-nude figures of 
a boy and girl—is unfinished; but his “ Mother and Child” is 
beautifully painted, and, as is usual with him, is full of a quiet and 
refined sentiment. Mr. Reid’s “Study” of a model between fire- 
bg and daylight is better in the intention than in the execution. 

r, Curran and Mr. Low both treat the nude decoratively, and the 
latter rather weakly, in his “Autumn Haze”; but his study of the 
draped figure in his “ Golden Rod” marks a distinct step in ad- 
vance. . 

In portraiture, Mr, Du Mond and Mr. Church have made more 
of the drapery than of the ro in it. Mr, Du Mond’s “ Portia” 
is gorgeous in crimson and dark red, but the face lacks animation 
and is not helped by coming against the tasselled fringe of the cur- 
tain back of it. Mr, Chase’s painting in white satin and white fur 
in his “ Portrait of Miss C—— ” is extremely clever, but the face is 
insipid. The best work of his in the exhibition is, however, a por- 
trait, though only a head, of the wood-engraver, Henry Wolf, 
whose features he has conjured on the canvas with a rain of luck 
brush-strokes. Other portraits are by R. W. Vonnoh, Wil- 
liam H. Hyde, Kenneth Frazier and Thomas W, Dewing. Mr. 
Frazier seems to aim at the sort of distinction that Mr. Dew- 
ing attains in his “Girl in White.” Mr. Joseph H. Boston, in his 
“ Portrait of Miss R-—,” seems to have aimed simply at painting 
a ge portrait, and to have attained his aim. 

n about half of the landscapes the now familiar Impressionist 
recipe is followed with more or less success. Mr. Theodore Rob- 
nson’s six contributions, in all of which the landscape is of more 
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account than the figures, are easily the best of this class. Mr, 
Robinson no longer paints like a bold adventurer, but like a man 
who has found a range of subjects, a scheme of color and a mode of 
handling that suit him, and who is happy in exploiting his new pos- 
sessions. He is much less of a colorist and much more careful of 
detail than his master, Monet ; and, indeed, if his pictures were in 

astel instead of in oils, he could hardly be regarded as an innovator, 

r. Vonnoh’s two winter landscapes, Mr. Breek’s “On the Ept,” 
Mr. Barnard’s “ Hillside, Mystic, Connecticut,” are interesting, but 
not as satisfactory as Mr. Robinson’s “ June Morning, Valley of the 
Seine” and his “ Willows and Wild Flowers.” 

Mr. William A. Coffin is nearly at his best in his quiet “‘ Mornin 
Sunshine,” in which meadow and river and sky are delightfully in 
keeping ; and very nearly at his worst in his “ Autumn Evening,” 
in which the texture is woolly, the foliage badly rendered, and the 
color hot and dull, Mr. Ruger Donoho makes a notable place for 
himself as a marine-painter with his fine picture of surf “ After a 
Storm.” Mr. Walter L. Palmer’s “ Snow-Laden Pines ” in shadow, 
with distant, snow-covered hills in sunshine; Mr. George H. Bo- 

ert’s clever sketch of a village street, “‘ Morning, Longpré”; Mr. 
Geor e Wharton Edwards’s “ Sunshine and Rain”; Mr. Charles A, 
Platt’s hilly and wooded “ Winter Landscape”; Mr. Charles S, 
Reinhart’s “ Beach at Villerville”; and Mr, Henry G. Dearth’s 
“‘ Edge of the Woodland” are landscapes before which one is in- 
clined to linger; and in Mr. Horatio Walker's ‘“ Frosty Morning” 
one hardly knows what to admire most, the crisp herbage fringed 
with rime, the far-away blue sky, the shepherd or his sheep ;—all 

lay their part in stirring up the memory and the fancy, and one 
eels the ground hard beneath one’s feetand breathes the keen air 
that comes out of that steel-blue distance with delight. 

Perhaps this picture of Mr. Walker’s gives a zest to Mr. Chris- 
tian Meyer’s “‘ Cheeses,” Mr. Carlsen’s pullet ready to be plucked, 
and Mr, Chase’s sauce-pans, more than what is due to their proper 
beauties. But no suspicion of the sort attaches to our enjoyment 
of Anne Dehon Blake's “‘ White Carnations,” a study which would 
charm the heart of a Dutch virtuoso. Mr, Childe Hassam's “ Last 
Light on the City,” a roof-garden at evening with two figures in 
white; Mr. Thayer's gypsy-like “ Virgin,” with two tatterdemalion 
children; Miss Caroline T, Hecker’s ‘Centre Panel of an Altar” 
and Mr, Warner’s colossal bust of Gov. Flower (plaster) are alto- 

ether too good to be a, over in silence; and, indeed, there are 
ew things in the exhibition which are not worthy of notice if we 
had space at demand. 





Water-Colors at the Union League 


THE SHOw of water-colors at the Union League Club, April 13- 
15, was remarkably interesting. Two examples of Turner's work, 
shipping in a breeze “ Off Dover,” and “ Fluelen,” a very Italian- 
esque rendering of a Welsh landscape, would, by themselves, have 
made the exhibition a notable one, But there were also three of 
La Farge’s South Pacific studies ; ‘“ Peak of Mauna Roa,” “ Palms 
in Storm with Rain,” and a sketch from nature of a Samoan orator 
addressing visitors in the open space before the flower-decked pil- 
lars of the guest-house, ere were two interesting examples of 
Decamps, one of which, a “ View of San Remo,” was in his very 
best manner, largely treated, effective and warm in tone. Many of 
the drawings by American artists had been seen in New York be- 
fore, as Mr. Abbey’s “ The Old Song”; but Mr. Coffin’s “ Winter 
Morning ” with a splendid sky full of cirrus clouds boldly brushed 
in, Mr. Will H. Drake’s “ Forest Stream” with deer, Mr. Wins- 
low Homer's “ English Harbor at Sunset” and Mr. Satterlee’s two 
drawings of trout were new to us and highly creditable to the 
artists, It speaks well for the energy of the art-committee that such 
a collection should be got together at the present time, when the 
great exhibition at Chicago is absorbing so much of our artists’ best 
work, 





French Bindings at the World’s Fair 

THE BINDINGS sent by Léon Gruel to the World’s Fair will 
show what that successor of Trautz Bauzonnet is capable of pro- 
ducing. Like the work of Trautz, that of Gruel would be a work 
of art even if entirely without ornament; which cannot always be 
said of the beautifully decorated but often weakly or clumsily con- 
structed bindings of Marius Michel, his chief competitor. As 4 
decorator, Gruel contents himself with imitating the works of 
old masters of his art; he has specimens in the styles of Maioli, Le 
Gascon and Deréme, and he has made a specialty of engraved a 
modelled leather in the Gothic manner. One of the most beautiful 
specimens of his workin this way covers a book of prayers wovell 
in silk—miniatures, black-letter characters and all—by some am 
tious manufacturer of Lyons, Another is on acopy of the artist s own 
“‘ Manuel Historique et Bibliographique de l’ Amateur de Relieures. 
In this he has introduced among the Gothic foliage and flowers of 
the border a crane (grue) and a book, as his “ marque parlante 
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de Mariage,” MS. on vellum, bound in brown morocco, 
with a bas-relief in ivory of the Marriage at Cana inserted, and 
with in silver-gilt, is priced at 2800 francs ; the copy of the 
“ Manuel,” just mentioned, is 2000 francs ; a manuscript copy of the 
“Imitation de Jésus-Christ,” translated by Lamennais, with minia- 
tures by E. Moreau and G. Ledoux, will cost the purchaser 20,000 
francs ; while an exact copy of Mme. de Pompadour’s blotter in 
citron morocco, with flowers inlaid in blue and red, may be had for 
oo francs. M. Gruel does not restrict himself to book- bindings ex- 
clusively. Other specimens of his skill in the shape of a leather- 
covered casket, a card-case in Renaissance style and a scissors- 
case after a model in the Cluny Museum, will also be seen at 
Chicago, where M. Gruel will be represented by M. Em. Terquem. 
A catalogue of the collection may be seen at Mr. J. O. Wright’s, 
6 East 42d Street. * 





“* Architecture—a Profession or an Art?” 

UNDER THE ABOVE heading the cause of architecture as an art 
is taken up in Zhe Nineteenth Century for March by Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, who holds, not without show of reason, that it is in need 
of being defended against those who make a profession of archi- 
tecture but who are not in any real sense artists. He protests 
against the authority of the “ chartered Institute which claims to 
represent the profession, and does in fact represent the professional 
view of it.” ith considerable vigor Mr, Jackson holds out for 
free art agninnt this proposal “ to sweep us all, whether we will or 
no, into the net of a gigantic trades-union, and to forbid any artist, 
however great his genius and acquirements, to practise architecture 
unless he submits to the approval and certificate of a Board of Ex- 
aminers, perhaps in every way his inferiors.” Of the conditions 
which have led to this state of things, none are quite peculiar to 
England. We have here “ architects” who practise auctioneer- 
ing, or building, or speculating in real-estate with the right hand 
and architecture with the left. We, too, seem to consider archi- 
tecture to be something which may or may not be added to a 
building constricted without any care for art ; and our students of 
architecture study too much out of books and in “ the office.” Mr. 
Jackson's article is, therefore, interesting to Americans, the more 
80 as it is likely that the same causes here will lead to the same 
tesult—that is, an effort to raise the standard of the profession at 
the expense of the art. 


A Defence 


WRITTEN ON BEING CHARGED WITH UNDUE FRANKNESS 
[Norman R. Gale, in the London Literary World) 


DEAR country Muse, my heart’s delight, 
Whose purity displays 

The rounded nude of loveliness 
For shepherd-pipes to praise— 


Dear Muse, that dancing on the green 
Inspired my country tone, 

Have I who saw your chastity 
In seeing lost my own? 


Have I, for all your liberal love 
And wildflower music, taught 

A multitude your bosom’s white 
Uncovered, but unsought— 


And not this lesson from your snow, 
This knowledge from your knee— 

That more of virtue, less of robe, 
Belongs to purity ? 


With pane of a sunny neck, 
And ripe untrespassed lips 
That boasted even brighter red 

Than any autumn hips, 


Barefooted, in a rebel robe 
That kissed your careless knee, 

And showed the splendor of your shape 
With woodland modesty, 


You danced adown a forest-aisle 
And taught me from the store 

Of wee go airs your lyric lips 
Shall sing for evermore, 

In what array your beauty came— 
I sang it as Y mi ht ; 

So sings the pupil Blackbird, so 
The poet of the night ; 
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The thrush, a student of your dance, 
Divinely serenades 

Your revelation of the limbs 
That twinkle in the glades. 


Should I within your leafy school 
The only scholar sit 

To pipe discordantly, and be 
Less trusted than the tit ? 


Not so, sweet country Muse! 
Demands the scanty gown ; 

Why should their London velvets clog 
Your dances on the down? 


I have not shamed you, O my love 
So friendly and so wild! 

You shall not blush to teach again 
Your lover and your child ! 


Who call me base must think me base ; 
But soon afresh for me 

Your + pon, footsteps in the grass 
Shall prove my purity ! 


The wood 





An Important Biblical Find 


Dr. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, we presume, is the writer of the 
following paragraphs from last week’s /ndependent :— 

“We are very glad that we are able to give information, which 
we have not yet seen in print in this country or abroad, of the dis- 
covery of an extremely important Biblical manuscript, one of the 
Curetonian Syriac New Testament. We are not yet informed 
whether it contains the whole New Testament or not, but it does 
contain at least the four Gospels substantially complete. It is a 
palimpsest manuscript, and the work of reading it is not easy. The 
Curetonian is the earliest Syriac version of the New Testament, 
going back, it is believed, into the second century, and was replaced 
in common use by the Peshitto, which is the ordinary Syriac version, 
and hitherto the most valuable of all the versions of the New Tes- 
tament. Only fragments of the Curetonian Syriac were before 
known, obtained from odd leaves of parchment found in the Nitrian 
Monastery, 

“Scholars will be very much interested to know that this new 
manuscript, which we hope will be published before long, does not 
contain the last eight verses of Mark, although the Nitrian frag- 
ments do contain part of them. 

“Within the last few years there have been discovered a com- 
mentary, from which we recover much of the Diatesseron of Ta- 
tian, the Teaching of the Apostles, the Apology of Aristides, por- 
tions of fragments of the leeouine Syriac version of the New 
Testament, and the Gospel and Revelation of Peter. If we went 
back a little further, we should have to add the Sinaitic manuscript, 
the Philosophumena of Hippolytus. Now what we most want to 
find are the writings of Papias and the Aramaic Matthew, 

“We may add as another iieretne item that a very fine old 
copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch has lately been brought to this 
country by the Rev, William S, Watson of Guttenburg, N. J., and 
that it contains a colophon stating that it was written in 629 A. H., 
by Abraham ben Israel ben Ephraim ben Joseph, thePrince-King of 
Israel. This would be A.D. 1241, more than Ioo years earlier than 
the earliest dated Samaritan manuscript in the British Museum,” 





Notes 


Apropos of Mr. Stanton’s description of the library of the late 
M. Renan in The Critic of April 8, the Chicago Déa/ says :—“ It 
would be very desirable to secure this collection for the United 
States, and ‘ manifest destiny’ points to Chicago as the place where 
it would be of the greatest ultimate usefulness, We trust that the 
Newberry Library or the University of Chicago may see fit to take 
steps towards obtaining this collection,” ¢ trust that if the 
treasure comes to these shores, it will never cross the Hudson, 
There is ample room for it in New York! 

—Mr. Joel Chandler Harris is writing a novel which he has named 
“ Aaron;’ and at the same time he is en upon a play and sev- 
eral short stories. This imaginative work is done in the moments 
snatched from his journalistic duties, 

—Mr. Marion Crawford will have an article on “ Joseph Bo 
in Bordentown” in the May Century, based upon advance-sheets 
of a biography of Joseph by M. Georges Bertin. An article by Mrs, 
van Rensselaer in the same number will tell how best to see the 
World’s Fair, The originals of Castaigne’s illustrations for this 

will form a part of 7he Century's exhibit at Chicago. An- 
cher article will describe an old note-book in which Artemus Ward 
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made many quaint entries, on his journeyings here and there. A 
speci co been designed for this number by Mr. Stanford 
hite 


—A few weeks ago we quoted, without endorsement, a report 
that Mr. Stevenson was going to England. Now we read in the 
daily papers the following despatch :—* San Francisco, April 14.— 
Robert Louis Stevenson, the novelist, who, it was reported, would 
arrive on the Mariposa, from Sydney, on his way to London, stop- 
ped off at Samoa on account of ill-health and has given up his pro- 
posed trip.” 

—M. Paderewski will give a parlor recital for the benefit of the 
Children’s Charitable Union and the New York Kindergarten As- 
sociation, at No. 7 East Seventy-second St., next Tuesday afternoon, 
April 25, at 3 o'clock. A limited number of tickets, at $5, may 
obtained from Mrs, Arthur M. Dodge, 72 East 34th Street, and 
others. 

—M. Paderewski will give his last recital in New York at Music 
Hall next Saturday afternoon, April 29. He will not be heard here 
again for several years, it is said, as he has made up his mind to go 
among the mountains of France and Switzerland and devote him- 
self to composition. Mr. Theodore Thomas has ihduced him to 
postpone his departure for a few days, and to participate in the 
ged World’s Fair concerts at Chicago on May 2 and 3. 

. Paderewski’s performance for the benefit of the Summer 
Rest Society last year added near $2000 to the Society’s treasury. 
From the sixth annual report of this worthy institution (which is 
not a charity, in the technical sense, though nobly charitable in aim 
and accomplishment) we learn that of the fifty-one paying guests at 
its summer home last year, all but two or three were women en- 
gaged in professional work. Miss Eleanor Blodgett (24 West 12th 

treet) is President and Miss Ettie Shippen (62 East 34th Street) 
Treasurer. 

—Verdi's “ Falstaff” has just been sung in Rome with great suc- 
cess. The King and Queen of Italy were present and after the sec- 
ond act the composer was invited into the Royal box to receive the 

Royal congratulations, 


— Although M. Gounod declared some years ago that he would 
write no more for the stage,” says The Atheneum,“ he has contrib- 
uted some of the incidental music to ‘ Les Drames Sacrés’ of MM. 
Armand Silvestre and Eugéne Moraud, which saw the light at the 
Paris Vaudeville last week.” 


—Col. Henry L. Higginson has engaged Hans Richter, leade™ 
for the past eighteen years of the Imperial Opera and the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts at Same, to conduct the performances of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra next season. Herr Richter is one of the 
very few leaders who could succeed Herr Nikisch without the effect 
of an anti-climax. He isin the prime of life (just fifty years of age) 
and will enlarge his popular reputation by this new departure. 


~The body of Charles pr, “enon eldest son of the poet, who 
died at Cambridge, Mass., on Thursday of last week, was cremated 
at Germantown, Penn.,on Monday. There were no services at the 
crematory. Mr. R. H. Dana of Boston alone witnessed the incine- 


ration, me account of the career of Mr, Longfellow is given in 
our Boston Letter. 


—Several well-known English journalists have arrived in New 
York, en route to the Chicago Fair, among the number being Mr. 
Clement Shorter of 7he J/lustrated London News and The Sketch, 
Mr. Clement Scott,the London Zelegraph’s dramatic critic, has ar- 
rived at San Francisco in the course of an eastward trip around the 
world, and has this week married there Miss Cons Bran- 
don, an author and com of popular songs, who has gone half 
way round the world to meet him. M. Octave Uzanne, the biblio- 

le, has recently come from France to attend the Fair. , 


—“ Mr. Hall Caine,” says The Publishers’ Circular, “is going to 
forsake Cumberland for the Isle of Man. He has taken Greeba 
Castle, a lovely old battlemented house high up the side of Greeba 
Mountain, close to Peel, and among the fisher-folk of whom Cap'n 
Davy is an excellent representative. Mr. Caine is hard at work on 
his new story, ‘ The Prophet.'” 


—The department of Library Economy at the Amherst Sum- 
mer School (July 24-Aug. 26) will open somewhat later than 
usual this year, to the lecturer's attendance upon the 
World’s Congress of Librarians at Chicago; the World’s Fair will 
prevent the opening of any of the other departments this Sum- 
mer. As usual, the instruction in the details of library manage- 
ment will be given by Mr. William I. Fletcher, Librarian of Am- 
— College, than whom there could be no more competent 
eacher, ' 

—The Rev. Dr. Van Dyke, Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in this city, and the author of a study of the of Ten- 
nyson, has declined the chair of Sacred Rhetoric offered him by the 
Andover Theological Seminary. Dr. Van Dyke is about to take a 
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long vacation and will not return to his church work until the 
autumn, 


—Dr. A. J. White of this city (Yale '46) has commissioned 
Messrs. J. C. Cady & Co. to design for Yale College a dormitory 
building to cost about $140,000. 

—In a footnote to the opening instalment of a scholarly article 
on “ Shakespeare's ‘ Julius Casar,’” in the April Poet-Lore, Dr, 
W. J. Rolfe warns the reader that certain portions of this paper 
were printed in England several years ago, without the author's 
name. This forestalls the charge of plagiarism that otherwise 
would have been brought forward in hot haste by some detector 
of the identity of the paragraphs in question. 


—Hereafter there is to be a special summer term at the Nationa? 
Conservatory of Music. For particulars the Secretary should be 
addressed, at 126 East 17th Street. 

—Longman's Magazine thinks it not a little curious that we 
should be able to say with precision that “at nine o’clock of the 
morning, on October 31, 1676, at the house of Dr. Lazarus Seaman, 
in Warwick Court, Warwick Lane, began the first book auction 
that ever took place in England.” 


—We regret to learn of the discontinuance of Arcadia, a fort. 
nightly journal of music, art and literature, conducted at Montreal 
by Mr. fomaph Gould. 

—Mr. Henry T. Finck’s “ Life of Wagner” will be published this 
month by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

—B. Westermann & Co. are asking subscriptions for a royal 
— by Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, entitled ‘ Kypros, the 

ible and Homer.” 

—Mr. John H. Scribner, who for fifteen years has been identified 
with the firm of Charles Scribner’s Sons as a literary adviser, has 
resigned that position to accept a similar one with the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication in Philadelphia, where certain business re- 
sponsibilities will be coupled with his literary cares. Mr. Scribner 
is a Princeton man, and a nephew of the late Charles Scribner, who 
founded the Scribner firm. Mr. E. W. Morse succeeds Mr. Scrib- 
ner, without, however, resigning the post he has filled so acceptably 
for several years—that of editor of The Book-Buyer. 


—Mr. Isaac F. Wood of Rahway, N. J., writes to The Evening 
Post that among his autographs (“ solicited ’’) is this :— 
‘* Leave what to do, and what to spare, 
To the inspiring moment's care— 
Nor look for payment— 
But just to wear 
Unspotted raiment.—JAmEs RusseL_ LowFLt.” 
—Dr, Naville, the distinguished explorer for the Egypt Explora- », 
tion Fund, sends word through the Rev. Dr. W. & Winslow of : 
Boston, that he has succeeded in finding at Thebes (near Deir- 
el-Bahari) the funerary chapel of Thothmes I., and a great altar 
before the entrance, built of white stone, erected, he thinks, by 
Hatasu, the famous Egyptian queen. Full particulars of this in- 
teresting discovery relating to the eighteenth dynasty may be ex 
pected later on. 


—Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s review of Henry Irving's artistic work at 
the London Lyceum Theatre, covering twenty years of the actor's 
life, is about to appear. 


—A second series of Mr. William Winter's papers on actors and 
laywriters, published under the title of “Shadows of the Stage 
y the Macmillans, is just out. In it he writes of the elder Booth, 

of Miss Rehan’s acting of Rosalind and other parts, of Lawrence 
Barrett, Richard Mansfield, Sarah Bernhardt, Adelaide Ristori, Mme. 
Modjeska and others. 

—Prof. Henry Drummond's Lowell lectures are copyrighted and 
will be brought out in due time by his publishers in this country, 
James Pott & Co. 

—lIn the course of the sale of Mitchell's by Bangs & Co, last 
week, $65 was paid for a copy of the “ Proceedings of a Board of 
General Officers Held by order of His Excellency, General Wash 
ington, Respecting Major André, September 29, 1780.” A bealr 
tiful manuscript, “ Hours of the Blessed Virgin,” on fine vellum, 
illuminated with twenty-nine miniatures and delicately painted bor 
ders, and dated 1523, was secured after a sharp contest by arep 
resentative of the Scribners for $307.50. The original 
of Charles Lamb’s “ Cupid’s Revenge,” covering forty-four octav? 
pages, was sold to a dealer for $110. A fine copy of Moliére, 
two volumes, 16mo, Paris, Thomas Jolly, 1666, brought $110. 
the last day, a set of thirty-eight signatures by signers of the Der 
laration of Independence brought $187. A letter of 
ton’s was sold for $52. 


—We find this in the Tribune :—“ It may be remembered thi 
oe 
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two or three years ago Longfellow came under the ban 0! 
the educational authorities in Brooklyn, who maintained that * 
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The 


Building of the Ship’ was not a proper poem to be read or studied 
in the schools ; was, in fact, of a sort to bring a blush to the cheek 


of the Youn Person. The incident created considerable stir, not 
only in Brooklyn, but throughout the country. It would naturally 
be supposed that the Supedluendent of Schools in that city, who 


was responsible for the selection of the poem referred to, would 
have learned wisdom by that experience. He has, however, been 
$0 indiscreet as to select for critical reading for the present term 
gages work by one Walter Scott, entitled ‘The Lady of the 
’ The consequence is that one member of the Board of Edu- 
cation has perused the work, and has found that it contains a 
note which, in his judgment, calls for the suppression of the poem, 
$0 far as the Brooklyn schools and siliantcblideen are concerned. 
The School Commissioners and principals in our sister city are a 
weer and interesting lot. First Longfellow, then Scott! W-hat 
famous poet will be the next victim ?” 


—Two more Balzac books, “A Great Man of the Provinces” 


(the second part of “Lost Illusions”) and “ The Brotherhood of © 


Consolation” (‘‘ L’Envers de L’Histoire Contemporaine”’), have 
been prepared by Miss Wormeley for Roberts Bros. 





The Free Parliament 


[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for con- 
venience of reference.) 

QUESTIONS 

1695.—Will you kindly let me know in what year was pub- 

lished, and in which volume of Lowell's is his poem on Dante? 
E, W. Leppert. 

[On a portrait of Dante by Giotto”~his only poem on Dante— 

was published in ‘‘ Poems: Second Series,” Cambridge, 1848.] 





1696.— Whence comes the following quotation ?— 
A nature half-transformed, with qualities 
Not blent, but mingled, binding strange effects 
Passing the reckonings of his friends and foes. D 





4697.—Will you kindly give the correct pronunciation of 
Romola ? 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, A. B. 


[The accent is on the first syllable, the o being sounded as in the 
English word nor.] 
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Publications Received 


Jang work tot tngead ats in leemen eel wenpertanee 
af any wor, ft est @ ance. 
given the publication is issued in New York.\ 





Further notice 
When no address is 


Adams, W.1.L. Amateur dt ory er & Taylor Co. 
Beaumarchais, P. A. C. de. rier ae Seville, Ba. by I. a kt Spiers. (age. 
Beale, A. Simplicity and Fascination. Boston: Lor as 


Benson, R. M, The Divine Exodus, Pare I. $r.7 , Green eC. 
Bibliographies of the Present Officers of ~ Universi ty 1893. 
uttle, Morehouse & Taylor. 
Cndnealle am. Clarke 2¢ Co. 
Amblard & ry > Bros. 
$1.25. 


Bibliotheca Americana, 1893. oe 
Black, W. Shandon Bells. 
Bourget, P, Un Scrupule. 
“Bridge, H. Personal epatiegilons of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Harper & Bros, 


Carleton. Stories of Our Soldier Boston: Journal Hevupeper Co. 
Clay, J. M. Some Little of the Auge Still Left, $:. 
Rebt. Clarke & Co, 


Cincinnati: 
Cornwallis, K. Conquest of Mexico and Peru, $x. Office of the Daily /nvestigator, 
Crockett, $. R. The Stickit Minister and Some Common Men. $r.75. 


Macmillan & Co, 
Divinity of Jeous Christ, The. $:. Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
ougias, > ie tin a Great City. Boston: Lee & § rd, 
Elton, C.1.&M,A. The Great Bock a $e.s0. Chas, Reriawe: s Sons. 
Fenn, e Mi Witness to the Deed. $x. : 
Fitzroy, 1. Was Hethe Other? §r. Phila.: J. B. idippincots Co. 
Fletcher, W. I. Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 


bi, I 1 1 orn. & 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Greek Poets in English Verse. Ed. by W. H. Appleton, §:,50. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Greeley on Lincoln and Mr, Greeley's Letters. Ed. by J. Seni. $r.25. 


aker & revien. Se 
Gordon, A. The Earl of Aberdeen. $r, Harper & B 
Chas. Scribner’ 8 Sons 


Gower, R. Joan of Arc. $7.50. 
Hardy, W. Book-Plates. Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
H ” The Choice of Books. Macmillan & Co 


arrison, 
Helmbuta W Miss Mischief, Tr. by. 8. Smith. Robt, Bonner’s Sons 


Houston J. Outlines of Forestry 1. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co 
Laurie, §. S.” ‘Life and Works of Comenius. §r. Syracuse : : C. W. Bardeen 
Mathers, H, and Others, The Fate of Fenella. soc, Cassell Pub. Co 
McCarthy The Dictator. $1.25 Harper & Bros 


Memoirs of Baron de Marbot. Tr. A A. J. Butler. $90 qagmans. Gs reen & Co 
Mitchell, % Ry .2 woe Kendal eine In Standard Press 





Oliphant, M The Sorcere: . A, Taylor & Co 
Patten, 8. x. Cost and Uiility, 4 Phila.: Am. Acad, of Polit. & Social Science, 
Pitman, I. compease sees = Instructor. $r.50. I. Pitman & Sons. 
Portrait Corleone and Boo Goceatt Pub, Co 
Rogers, Cc. K eT he Philosophy « of Singing. $1.50. Har Th by 
Sargent, J.O. Horatian Ec ton, 

Spurgeon, C. H. The Gospel of the ingdom. Pt 90. aker & Taylor & 
Stanley, H. M. Slavery and the Slave Trade in Africa. soc. Harper & Bros’ 
Suburban and Country Homes. iS. W. T, Comstock: 
Watson, Excursions in Criticism. Macmillan & Co 

‘ood, H. "Ideal Suggestion through hae Photography. Bare 
Boston: Lee & Sh 

Wood, C, J. Survivals in Christianity. $1.50. Macmiilan Co. 








E will send to any address in the United States or Canada. 
any book noticed or advertised in The Critic on receipt of the 
publisher's price. THE CRITIC Co., 747 Broadway, New York. 
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A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitateu. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
Where the system has become 
eetitated by disease, it acts as 
@ general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
prin and body. 
_ Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., 


‘*T have used it as a general tonic, 
‘nd in particular in the debility and 


YALE 
MIXTURE 





Made by maneuac eros. 





Their guaranteed excellence, = 


positive durability, super- 
lative beauty, put them in the 
front rank, and kept them there. 


Columbia book free at Columbia agencies, . 
Beg Co. mail -g one two-cent a Pope 


A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 
and Marburg Bros.’ Cele- 
brated Brand “ Pickings.” 


























MONUMENTS. 


Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 





York, Chicago, 





psia of overworked men, with satis- 


. factory results.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


ware of Substitutes and Imitations. 








J. & R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
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Hindi 


And letters of every kind mate © hotter ten, 
pression if they urecee on the right kind 


Blair’s Writing Tablets 


‘E are right in quality, right in style, and right in 
poss oe letter writing. 

Packet size), and 

lain, En- 


Good Luck ( r ). or p) 
velopes to match. 
Look for Blair’s Keystone at your 
pray, | ateky esad % a ache Bd «me 
men x Pad, and receive also hand: 
some samples, book No. 7 , FREE, 
J. C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa, 






















Seld by Grocers everywhere. 
‘W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
TRUNK LINE. 


FOUR-TRACK 





Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


the way of the pistente jaca River and A 
‘otel section. 


ONLY RAILROAD ation IN NEW mony 
aoe one - by to Gear H- peteg send send two 





James Russell Lowell.‘ 
With Portrait. 


— Brooks. By Rev. Artuurx Brooxs, 


Norton. 


Horace 


E James 
‘Russell "*s 
Lowell 


S A Child of the 
Eva Wicper McGutasson. 
Chase. 
Fenimore Wootson. Part V. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 


FOR MAY 


By Cuarues Exvior ; A Dream City. By Canpace Wuegier. With 
14 Illustrations. 

The French Scare of 1875. 
BiowiTz, 

The Evolution of New York. By THomas 

A. Janviwr. Part I. With 5 Drawings by 

Howarp Py ze, and with 6 Maps. 


Love's Labor's Lost. Comment by Anprew 
LANG. 9 Illustrations by Epwin A. Assery. 


— Talmeyr: A Tale of Three Cities. 

tory. By Branpger Matruews, With 3 
Illustrations by Apert E. Sternen. 

Colorado and its Capital. By Jutian Raven, 
With a Map. 


A Discontented Province. By Henry 
Loo! 





By Mr. De 7 









Bishop 







Phillips 3 
ls ay Berry With 4 Illustrations by Brooks 


Covenant. A Story. By | The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. 
By A. Conan Dovix. Part V. With 5 Illus- 
trations by T. pz TuHutstrup. 


Editor’s Study and Editor’s Drawer. 








A Novel. By Constance 









SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $4 A YEAR. 










Your Favorite Magazine FREE! 


To any one who sends us during the year 1893, twelve dollars, in pay- 
ment of four new’ subscriptions to The Critic, we will send either 


THE ATLANTIC, 
THE CENTURY, 
The COSMOPOLITAN, 


HARPER’S MONTHLY, 
LIPPINCOTT’S, or 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


FREE FOR ONE YEAR. 


THE CRITIC CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 











Remington Typewriter. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


Since 1873 a policy of careful, constant, and 
progressive improvement of the REMINGTON TYPE- 
WRITER has been steadily carried on. The same 
policy will be unceasingly pursued in the future. It 
is to-day not only Unsurpassed but Unapproached for 
Excellence of Design and Construction, Quality 0 
Work, Simplicity and Durability, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS’ FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No 10 ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from |Broadway, New York. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & C., 


Merchant 


Tailors and Importers, 
16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y- 








imported. Ladies’ Top Coats, Riding 
etc, 





sana iat Ondo, 





All the latest London fabrics regulasly 3 
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EDITION OF ise9. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD. 


Containing notices of over 125,000 places. 
New revised edition amplified by a seriesof 
statistical tables, embodying the most recent census returns. Imperial 
8vo. Nearly 3,000 pages. Sheep binding, $12.00. With Patent 
Index, 75 cents additional. 





“AN INVALUABLE WORK 


BECAUSE > 


FOR THE ¢ 
STu DENT, It is one of the indispensable auxiliaries 


to useful knowledge. 


: It gives the most recent and reliable 
‘ TEACHER, information regarding all portions of the 
‘ globe. 
‘ Epiror, It gives the different spellings of geo- } 
graphical names whenever there is more { 
LAWYER, than one mode of spelling them. 
It is impossible to procure the same & 
MERCHANT, variety of information concerning geo~ 
graphical matters in any other single 
§ LIBRARY, volume. 


It gives not only the popular name, 
but also the post-office name and the 
name of the railroad station whenever 
they differ. 

It is the best work of its kind extant. % 


and all who desire au- 
thentic information con- 
cerning their own and 
other countries. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Je B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, # 


715 and 717 Market St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


* 


The Most Readable of American Weeklies 

Dr. ALBERT SHAW, editor of The Review of Reviews, who probably 
examines more periodicals every-month than any other editor in America, 
writes as follows to the editors of THE CRITIC, apropos of their resump- 
tion of the financial control of that journal :—‘ No paper that I receive 
seems to me to possess so completely the readable quality as THE CRITIC. 
It reaches my rooms at such an hour as to get into my hands in the 
morning, and I always read it through before breakfast, to the neglect of 
the morning newspaper. * * * I fully believe in the possibility of the 
editor as publisher; and 1 wish THE CRITIC the enlarged ‘success and 
prosperity which it so fully deserves.” 

“One need not always agree with its point of view to appreciate the 
vivacity, pungency and ability of its criticisms, and the skill and judgment 
which characterize its general editorial management. It ought to have 
its place on the table of every library in the country."— Zhe Christian 
Union. 

“ Has made itself known in America by the independence and ability 
of its utterances.” —WVotes and Queries, London, |. 

“ The first literary journal in America.”—London Academy, 





























The Exhibition Num- 
ber of Scribner’s will con- 
tain in addition to the orig- 
inal manuscript by George 
Washington, on the Braddock 
campaign, contributions from 
the following authors and 
artists : 


W. D. Howells, 

Boutet de Monvel, 

Howard Pyle, 

Bret Harte, 

George H. Boughton, 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 

A. B. Frost, 

F. S, Church, 

Thomas Hardy, 

William Hatherell, 

Albert Lynch, 

Henry P mee 
lashfield, 

Walter Besant, 

L. Marchetti, 

Alfred Parsons, 

Robert Bium, 

Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Francisque Sarcey, 

W. T. Smedley, 

W. L. Metcalf, 

Sarah Orne Jewett, 

C. D. Gibson, 

C. S. Reinhart, 

Frances Hodgson Burnett, 

R. B. Birch, 

Irving R, Wiles, 

H. S. Mowbray, 

H. C, Bunner, 

J. Alden Weir, 

George W. Cable, 

W. B.. Closson, 

reg e Kingsley 
Pros : 

Wilson De Mega, 

E. W. Kemble. 


This number will be enlarged 
nearly one-third. Price as usual 
25 cents, 























-WORLD’S FAIR. 


First-class accommodations for individuals and larg¢ 


Pfer further particulars, address 


P. C, HAY, 























2535 Prairie Ave., (Chicago It 
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It contains nothing injurious. 


often the only cause of disease. 


Indorsed by leading physicians. 


Pamphlet with full information free on application to 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


From THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 
Is AN ESSENTIAL Foop TO THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 

Formula on each label, 

nervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 


For thirty years used. by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that, now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion. 


This vital nutriment supplies-elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) 


For relief of brain-fatigue, 


Ff, Crosby Co., 6 W. a5 St. NY. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Caries T, Dittingham & Co. 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
766 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Speciality of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 

Correspondence with book purchasers 
solicited. Any book published in United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 
tities. Send trial order. 

Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 


We have special facilities for delivering 
to our out of town patrons anything in the 
line of Books, Periodicals, Stationery, etc., 
both American and foreign. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Send for Brentano’s French 
Catalogue. Brentano’s Sample Book of 
Fine Stationery, mailed free upon request. 

BRENTANO’S, Union Squars. NEW YORK. 


The Best Portrait of Tennyson. 
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he poet The ead | age of <- nen Gee from te 7 




















Rajon, in profi 
portrait, F G. Stephens, in his biography ag Rajon 
Says: Tei is eae one o Dna specimens 4 


fits 4 Aue s early signed proofs on Japan Paper, 


wath: ES colsenen Bes 9 of eh. 


clan Modern etchings, fr for Holiday iday presents, with 50 

rations, mailed on receipt aopes. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., Pare’C Chicago, and 20 Eas’ 
16th Street. New York. 


To Authors & I & Publishers. 


FOR fi Ra pe The ski es revision and =e 
Aaa er ot vending, “FOR PUBLISHERS: 
—The of i reading. FOR Et 


reference. 
The New York —_——— Revision ; iaraeetineel 
in position and success ; endorsed by our lead. 
ing authors, 


Address 
Dr. TITUS I". COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Writing Paper Free. B ihaare 


receive handsome book of samples 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


Send us a Postal Card, any Book ma 
tesire, and we shall quote price Tourn ma “ 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


Autograph Letters 
AND 
Historical Documents. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
UNITED CHARITIES’ BUILDING, 
4th Ave. and 224 St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Nuggets for Bibliophiles 


is the title of a Catalogue of Rare Books which will 
be sent you for stamp by Win.1am Evarts Benjamin, 
22 East 16th St., New York. 

















tae ae RARE BOOKS, 
Books puschaned fer ene. Catalogue — 
EB. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. 


H. WILLIAMS, 
op Wanr 10TH pe Oe New York. 
other Periodicals. Sets, 





Dealer 
eolumes or single num! og 





CATALOGUE E 3s READY. A. S. 


Book- 
eller and Newsdealer 34 Park Row, New, Y 





Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 


Col Libraries, Cha Churches 
and Public Buildings. for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 


BOOKBINDER, 
becteaanies ~~ tempt ened 





The Baker& Taylor Co., 


740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Make a specialty of su ippiying Public, Pri- 
vate, School, cl lub ce Soci <a! Libraries. 
A topically arran General Lib List 
of the Standard ks of all Pub 
upon applicati 



































A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Lates 
United States Food keport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 Wall St., N. Y 














DRY GOODS 


| Arnold, 
Constable & Co, 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
Furnishing Dept. 


Ladies’ Cambric and Nainsook 
Wrappers, Ladies’ Crepe and 
Flannel Wrappers, 

India Silk Wrappers, 


Ladies’ Silk Skirts, 


EMBROIDERED CATIIBRIC 
SKIRTS, 


SILK WAISTS, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FRENCH UNDERWEAR. 
Misses’ and Children’s 
SPRING COATS, CAPES, MACKIN- 
TOSHES, and STORI1 COATS. 





Sindwey & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








THE STAGE 
LY SANIBEL FROBMAN.... 


At 8.30. Matinee Thursday and a 


THE GUARDSTAN a AMERICAN GIRL 
N LONDON. 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 
One year's subscription and a Binder, 





a Ave. byt 
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mailed on. Estimates upon 
submitted lists. . 
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